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Deane’s Direct-Acting Steam-Pump. 
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It is no wonder that direct-acting steam-pumps are 
generally in great favor. Economy of cost and of 
space, and simplicity of action, are their great points 
of advantage over pumps with cranks and fly-wheels. 
Indeed, what can be simpler than to take a single rod 
and attach at one end the steam-piston, and at the 
other end the water-piston, each working in its own 
cylinder, while the to and fro motion of the rod opens 
and shuts off steam. Of all the pumps of this class, 
the patentee has no hesitation in recommending the 
one under eansideration here as of a decided superior- 
r many o:hersin use. It has been fully tested 
voder & greet yactety of conditions, and its superior 

106 elyand” admitted. The es- 
eimred tO be achieved i in it are. 
rtainty of action 

2d. The highest efficiency with the greatest econo- 
my. 

3d. The greatest attainable durability, and freedom 
from possibility of derangement. 

The crowning excellence is the absolute and perma- 
nent certainty of operation due to the form and novel 
but simple arrangement of the steam valves. And 
this quality of permanent positiveness is thoroughly 
appreciated by those who have had experience with 
balky pumps. 

The engine has no dead point—will always start 
when steam is admitted—is not obstructed by the wa- 
ter of condensation, of which it promptly discharges 
itself, but will, in fact, work well by water pressure 
alone. 

When at labor, the action of this pump is quiet and 
nniform ; and there is no possibility of any pounding 
of the piston upon the cylinder-heads, as the construc- 
tion is such that the engine is always, of positive ne- 
cessity, reversed before the piston can strike. 

The steam valves employed—not only the main- 
valve, but the secondary, which actuates it—are flat 
slides, not affected by wear and thus requiring renew- 
al, like cylindrical valves, but well-known by engineers 
to be not only perfectly but permanently reliable ; 
and these are so arranged in this pump that whenever, 
from any cause, the main valve fails to be moved 
promptly by steam, it is instantly and mechanically 
moved by the force of the whole engine. 

The water-piston has composition heads and rings 
adjusted by screws, or is packed with leather, or other 
material. The water-valves are of the best and most 
durable construction—of rubber or composition—and 
varied in form to suit the service required ; and they 
are so arranged as to be always easily accessible. The 
valve-seats, piston-rods, and stuffing-boxes are of solid 
composition, 

The water passages and valves are made extraordi- 
narily large and free, adding materially to the cost of 
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construction, but insuring the greatest wcisaltibeal effici- 
ency and economy of steam. 

A glance at the proportional areas of the steam and 
water cylinders-the former measuring the steam used, 
and the latter the work done—will show that no al- 
lowance has been made, or needed, to cover any un- 
due friction of water or engine, or anything faulty or 
imperfect in plan—and that what has been aimed at 
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is, as above stated, the higbest efficiency with the 
greatest economy. 

Parts are made to interchange and fit, so that, in 
case of accident, new ones can be ordered and suppli- 
ed at once. 

This pump is adapted to all the varions purposes 
for which such engines are ever used, and made of 
fourteen different sizes, costing from $150 to $1000, 
or more. They are also made of different relative 
proportions between steam-piston and water -piston. 
For instance, when large quantities of water have to 
be raised to moderate heights, the water-piston is 
quite large, even larger than the steam-piston ; while 
the reverse is the case when small quantities of water 
have to be raised to great height, or to be pumped in- 
to a boiler against high steam-pressure. 

Modifications of the above are also made as porta- 
ble pumps, steam fire-pamps, and blowing-engines, 


are used for cupolas, blast-furpaces, agitators of liquids 
by blowing air through the same, for the exbaustion 
and condensation of gases, or very volatile liquids, 
etc. 

Address, W. L. Chase & Co., 93 and 97 Liberty 
street, New York. 
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Propagation of Vibrations, 
be “aso 
Quite a nnumber of years ago Professor Tyndall 
and Count Schaffgotsch called attention to some inter- 
“ 


esting ae which they had made with ‘‘ sen- 


sitive ” or ‘‘ singing” flames, as result of the observed 
fact that gas-lights will vibrate in a peculiar way un- 
der certain conditions when music is made near them. 
Some time afterwards Mr. Abel showed that explosive 
substances will generally preserve their stability un- 
less their particles are excited to move in a peculiar 
way. MM. Champion and Pe llet have now undertak- 
en to prove that as heat alone will not always cause 
explosives to explode, there must be some musical 
note or notes which are capable of doing so. One of 
their experiments was to place iodide of nitrogen in 
small bags suspended from the strinvs of a bass-viol. 
When the bow was applied it was found that the low- 
est notes occasioned no explosion, while the higher 
ones instantly did so, at least 60 vibrations per second 


when air in piace of water is forced out, and which being required to produce the desired effect.— World, 
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CHEMICAL EXCERPTS. 

464. Cansponic Acip in 1720.—Dr. Declat.—A ref- 
erence is given to the reports of Academician Morand, 
who, in 1720, reported on an oil, obtained from as- 
phalt, which was, no doubt, indebted for the disin- 
fecting and detergent properties it possexsed, to the 





| of and attention to this fact frequently arise from the | to the amount obtained, or facilitating in any appre- 
| effects of her milk upon her nursing babe. Some- | ciable degree the separation of the substance.”— From 
times the child grows meagre, pallid, is evidently not | a paper before the Royal Institution, by Nevil Story- 
thriving ; occasionally has spasms from apparent in- | Maskelyne. 

digestion ; at others, it is often nauseated, and ejects “a 

the curdled milk, with or without accompanying di-| 471. New Exriosive Mrxturr.—M. Violette has 
arrhcea. The child is withdrawn from the breast, | ™ade the observation that by fusing together a mix- 
proper food is substituted, and a manifest improve- | ture of the nitrate and acetate of soda, a white, hard 
ment commences immediately. | mass is obtained, which, when heated to 350° C. 
There is a similar cause for a depraved coudition in | (662° F.), explodes with violence. By plunging into 
| all the milk of the country. No sooner is the calf | the liquid mixture alighted body, an explosion in- 
taken from the dam—say, when six weeks old—than stantly follows.—Jour. Franklin Institute. 












presence of carbolic acid. It is described by Morand | She is again impregnated. In the ordinary course of om ‘ 
as ‘huile d’asphalte d’Eyrinnys.” Liberal quota- | Nature, her milk would ‘‘ dry up” on the occurrence 472. A Tarep INVENTOR eer Fieip.—We have 
tions are made from Morand’s paper, which is quite | f this event ; but she is regularly milked twice a day, very fully explained the inventions of Eveleigh in 
interesting. and thus it happens that all the milk upon which our England, and Elmer in this country August 26, 1871, 
children are raised has been first deprived of its essen- | 82 English patent — issued to Karl W. Zenger, pro- 

465. Frencu Justice.—The agents of two Belgian | tial ingredients to nourish the next year's calf. = — —9 hy “4 _ — ae 
starch-makers, reports the British Trade Journal, with| If any one questions the effect of this double at- ane Prague, = Bohemia, - the —— of Austria, 
several wholesale and retail grocers, have just been | tempt at nutrition, let him compare the wilk in or- | for ; A tied method of man ufacturing gas and graph- 
prosecuted before the Paris court of correctional po- | dinary use with that of a “‘farrow ” cow. ‘The latter tte pan mineral, lt ond animal coal, and, Srom 
Mies Si asllnig aide, atenels eduBictated in the peepen-| is small in quantity, thick, redundant in cream, dark tar and other hydrocarbons. Instead of submitting 
ten af Gesun8O te 96. per out. of potatos fens- and! in color, of a very high flavor, so as to render it quite coal or other substance from which gas is to be obtain- 
plaster-of-paris. A singular point in the case was | "palatable. This is the milk destined to strengthen ed to the usual temperature in the retort or generator, 
that the charge was brought, not by the government | the bones and invigorate the energies of the young aa tion purifying - ae me oe ie me y 
or by # purchaser, but by a French starch-maker, on | Offspring. It is such milk as this, undrained of its wae ng Mineminpeeatney, BOM AP Ne 
the ground of unfair competition, he pretending thut | @88ential elemants, that the child demands from its rator is heated to a much lower temperature than 
his tendo was puojediced by the low price at which the |mother.—Dr. A. K. Gardner, in Popular Science | usual, and the gaseous products thereby obtained are 
eparivus article was sold, He also claimed 100,000 | Monthly. passed to a second retort called the decomposer, which 
francs ea damages. The packages of starch supplied aes | is heated to a red cherry heat (melting-point of brass) 
by the Belgian defendants bore an English label, with | 769. Danwrism.—Prof. Gray, in his late address — a — ee 2 a = af 
the words ‘‘ Rice Starch,” or *‘ English National Rice | to the American Association, advocating the view that mean mrcried any ey —— eg eat ha 
Starch,” and the British royal arms. The court con- | the plants now on the earth are descended from those | Gecompeossr, and into gs, whieh intéer any thea ed 
demned the agents to two months’ imprisonment each, | of former geological eras, and are not new creations, bemnatertony ao mpage wrens ane: anes; a's oa 
and 50 francs fine ; the French wholesale dealers, who ** drops into poetry ” as follows : — rd a ee steps Bet = rn T 
appear to have been aware that the starch was adul- ‘*T need not continue the enumeration. The facts a “ = “1 ¥ te oo se ) cogea oe maacd 
terated, to one month each, and a similar penalty ; | will justify the conclusion which Lesquereaux—a very oo ig eee Sn (P a 
also four retailers to a fortnight’s imprisonment and | scrupulous investigator—has already announced, | °F a 7 sent pi nate prom baeedlnghn te gate 
the same fine. The judge said that, even had the re- |‘** That the essential types of our actual flora are | especially intended for making crucibles, and retorts 


. . ¥ i sret i ; winat ons 
tailers not been informed of the quality of the article, | marked in the Cretaceous period, and have come to of various descriptions, and for lining furnaces. 


; | us after passing, without notable changes, through 

which appears to have been the case, they would have | the Tertiary formations of our continent.” According 

been still liable. The question of damages was re- | tO these views, a8 regards the plants at least, the #78. How ae Test Pure Grrycerrnz.— Thomas 

served.—Amer. Exch and Review adaptation to successive times and changed condi- | Koller gives, in a German journal, the mrenteadiacel 
° | tions has been maintained, not by absolute reversals, detecting the impurities of glycerine. 


| but by gradual modifications. I, for one, cannot ne F 

466. Tisninc witn Zinc Instzap or Tin.—C. | doubt that the present existing species are the lineal mae + congue mete — oma neon — 

Mene.—The author calls atténtion to a fraud which, | Successors of those that garnished the earth in the old residue when evaporate =o ee eee ” 

in France, at least, seems to be on the increase. viz,, | tue before them, and that they were as well adapted adulterated article may leave considerable black resi- 
, , , "> 


; a. : | to their surroundings then as those which flourish | due and react acid. Pure glycerine, when cautiousl 
that of using zine instead of tin for the purpose of |and bloom around us are to their conditions now. 4 . J 


lining copper vessels, which are in general use for | Order and exquisite adaptation did not wait for man’s mined with on 9 seo we oa bar at, teens 
cooking purposes in France ; zinc being readily acted | coming, nor were they ever stereotyped. Organic aaamnags seeder . (Bi, ethene ote gh _ 
upon by weak acids, vinegar, etc., yields poisonous | na‘ure, by which I mean the system and vitality of | impure often browns immediately. A solution of ox- 


See | living things, their adaptation to each other and to | alate of ammonia does not even produce a cloudiness 
compounds. In order to test the tinuing, the author | the world, with all its apparent and indeed real sta- | 


recommends the boiling of vinegar in the vessel ; if | bility, should be likened, not to the ocean, which va- ag rg — oe *, a oa ink sala 
the surface remains bright, genuine tin has been used, | T€5 only by tidal oscillations from a fixed level to| “Pete Wi Sens canes — ee ee 















































but if the metallic surface becomes tarnished, zinc 
may be suspected to have been substituted, and fur- 
ther research will be required before using the vessel | 
for cooking parpores.— French Journal. 


sages | 


467. Canspotic Acip anp Creasotr.—In the Lon- 
don Pharm. Journal it is stated that T. Morson has | 
discovered that glycerine furnishes a means of distin- | 
guishing between carbolic acid, or phenol, from coal- | 
tar, and the true creasote of Reichenbach, from wood- 
tar. Morson asserts that the latter, if pure, is insolu- | 
ble, or nearly so, in glycerine, while phenol dissolves | 
in all proportions, and morever renders true creasote | 
soluble if the latter be adulterated to any large | 
amount with it. On this Dr. Maisch, editor of the 
Amer. Jour. Pharmacy, bas experimented withont 
success, all the samples of wood creasote attainable | 
dissolving readily in glycerine. He adds: 

“In a communication to the Pharm. Jour and 
Tranx., of June 15th, Prof. Fluckiger states that 
nearly anhydrous glycerine dissolves both carbolic 
acid and creasote to a transparent liquid. which, on 
the addition of water, remains clear with the carbolic 
acid, but becomes turbid if it contains creasote. Mr. 


Morson’s observation, therefore, probably refers to a 
diluted glycerine.” 


468. Mixx ror Bases.—When a woman, in the 
vigor of health, while nursing her own child at the 
breast, becomes again pregnant, her first knowledge 





| minds of the naturalists of the present day, that hardly | 
|a discourse can be pronounced or an investigation | 


| the average scientific mind of the day.” 


| the Cold Bokkeveldt meteorite. 


which it is always returning, but rather to a river so | with nitric acid and nitrate of silver, yields no precip- 
vast that we can neither discern its shores nor reach | itate ; sulphide of ammonium sometimes gives a black 
meaty ay ims = po rong ng moet | color in adulterated glycerine. Pure glycerine, in 
hover near its surface or are borne upon its bosom. large and small quantities, is as clear as water; im- 
Such ideas as these, though still repugnant to some, | pure often shows different shades of color, according 
and not long since to many, have so ed the | to the extent of its contamination. Pure glycerine 
| rubbed between the fingers gives no greasy feeling, 


I suppose that | While the impure resembles fat. The freezing point 


prosecuted without reference to them. 


| the views here taken are little if at all in advance of | of pure glycerine is near zero, while the impure may 


| become solid at the same temperature as water. For 
aoe | the purification of glycerine, add ten pounds of iron 
470. Hyprocarsons ¥FRoM PuaneTary Space.— | filings to every 100 pounds of the impure liquid, and 
‘“‘ One suggestive and significant fact remains to be | occasionally shake. In a few weeks, a black gelatinous 
alluded to; the presence, namely, in some few mete- | sediment will settle and the supernatant liquid will be 
orites of combinations of hydrogen and carbon, which | perfectly clear, and can be condensed by evaporation. 
if met with in a terrestrial mineral would with little | —Sct. Press. 
hesitation be assigned to an organic origin. A few | 
grains were exhibited to the audience of such a body, 474, REcENTLY a microscopic lens was made in Lon- 
crystallised from ether, which solvent had extracted | don, at the cost of £250 sterling, from a diamond, its 
it to the amount of about 0°25 per cent. from 6 ozs. of | magnifying power being an increase over that of glass 
Several substances | as eight to three.—Manuf. and Builder, 
have been extracted by Woehler, Roscoe, and other | 
chemists, from this and other meteorites. It was,| 475. Urmization or Waste Coat.—Our readers 
however, observed, as pointing to the probability of | will recall the process of Loiseau for utilizing waste 
the comparatively porous meteoric stone having in | anthracite, upon which a detailed report of the Com- 
this case taken up the hydrocarbon as a substance ex- | mittee of Science and Arts of the Franklin Institute 
traneous to it (possibly when in the state of a vapor), | was published. 
that ether extracted it entirely from the solid lumps; There seems now to be some prospect that this plan 


of the meteorite ; pnlverisation not in any way adding | will have a trial upona large scale the Lehigh Coal 
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and Navigation Company have entered into negotia- | of articles on the manufacture of fire-brick : 


tions with the inventor for the purpose of testing the 


The results obtained from the manufacture and ex- 


merits of the process. A large establishment at Nes- | periments at Beacon Hill may be summed up as fol- 


quehoning, Pa., erected at great expense some time | 


since by a Philadelphia company, with the same ob. 


ject in view, and afterwards abandoned from the fail- | 


ure of the enterprise, has been purchased by the Com- 
pany; the machinery is being at present altered, un- 
der the direction of Mr. L., to render it suitable for 
his process. 


476. AutocETHeR LoveLty.—To our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Amer. Jour. of Pharmacy, we owe 
the following clipping from the ‘*‘ Winedealer’s Ga- 
zette,” of San Faancisco. The editor says modestly 
that he is *‘somewhat ofa chemist himself,” but we 
judge him to be far in advance, in some respects, of 
the average of our Pacific scientists. His subject is 
‘**soda water ” : 

‘* We are satisfied they have imported the machin- 
ery for the new English process in manufacturing 
sodas, wherein the base is carbonate of potass, The 
new process consists in part of passing carbonio acid 
gas through a solution of swb carbonate, and evaporat- 
ing at a temperature of 212° to crystallization. This 
new process is indorsed by English and German chem- 
ists and European pharmacologists, as x» ‘ wholesome 
effervescing draught.’ The base of the old style soda 
was sulphate of potass or salt of tartar. 

‘* We have long known the deleterious effects of 
many of our so-called soda waters. Some are made 
in the old style, even out of bi sulphate of potass, 
which is nothing more than a high character of nitric 
acid.” 

477. How tHe Frencu Burtp.—The French prac- 
tice in building is a good one, Instead of using flimsy 
lath for thin partitions, they employ stout pieces of 
oak, as thick as garden palings. These they nail 
firmly on each side of the framing of the partition, and 
fill the space between with rubble and plaster of Paris. 
They coat the whole with the plaster. The floors are 
managed in the same way, as well as the under side 
of the stairs. Houses are thus rendered muro ‘* fire- 
proof” or rather less combustible. In Nottingham, 
England, where they have gypsum in the neighbor- 
hood, as in Paris, they form their floors and parti- 
tions in the same solid manner ; consequently a build- 
ing is rarely burned down in that populous manufac- 
turing town.— Manufacturer and Builder. 

478, Active Hryprocen.—Chabrier has discovered 
that, when hydrogen is electrised by an electric dis- 
charge, not attended with sparks, it then directly com- 
bines with nitrogen, forming ammonia. Under the 
same conditions, hydrogen decomposes freshly-made 
oxide of silver; and so much heat is evolved by this 
operation that the globules of metallic silver melt, and 
in astate of high incandescence take up oxygen, which, 
on cooling, is given off, producing the well-known 
phenomenon also observed in the silver assay by the 
dry way.—Les Mondes. 

479, Auuminum Cornace.—It is stated that the 
French government, on the recommendation of a sci- 
entific commission instituted for the purpose, has or- 
dered experiments to be made on the utility of replac- 
ing the present bronze coinage with an alloy of alu- 
minum. The results have not as yet been made pub- 
lic.—Jour. Franklin Institute. 

480. Estimation or Carpoxtic Acip.—To ascertain 
the amount of pure carbolic acid, Schedler converts 
it {into sulpho-carbolic acid, operating as follows: 2 
or 3 grammes of the azid are heated in the waterbath 
to expel alcohol, if present; an equal quantity of 
sulphuric acid is added, and the mixture digested be- 
tween 50 and 60° C., (122 and 140° F.,) afterwards 
dilated and saturated with carbonate of baryta or li- 
tharge ; the filtrate is precipitated by dilute sulphuric 
acid, the precipitate washed, dried und heated, and its 
weight calculated into that of pure carbolic acid,— 
Amer, Jour. of Pharmacy. 

481. Fire Brick.—We find in the English Building 
News the following conclusions drawn from a series 


lows : 

ist. That it is always better to select a fire-clay in 
which the silica and alumina are chemically combined. 

2nd. That instead of mixing free silica with the 
fire-clay to produce a porous body, it is better to mix 
with the clay rough stuff burnt from the same clay. 

3d. That although the infusibility of the clay sel- 
ected for making fire-bricks is the most important 
point, the mechanical combination of the component 
parts is almost of equal importance. 

4th, That this combination is best obtained by 
pressing the green mass of clay and rough stuff firmly 
into the moulds. 

5th. Thar the less a fire-brick shrinks in the first 
burning the better it is likely to withstand heat. 

6th. That fire-bricks should, if possible, be burnt 
in a heat equal to the greatest heat they are required 
to withstand. 

7th. That a thoroughly effective machine for press- 
ing bricks green is still a desideratum, but that the 
author is of opinion such a machine can be construct- 
ed to make almost indestructible tire-bricks at a very 
moderate cost, suitable materials being used.— Manu- 
facturer and Builder. 

482, Carsoxtic Acip 1n Smatu Pox.—In a recent 
number of the Lancet, Dr. Alexander Watson record- 
ed several cases of small pox and scarlet fever in which 
the external application of carbolic acid met with 
marked success. In the case of one patient with 
small pox, whom he saw at the period when papule 
appeared, he ordered an enema, and then had the pa- 
tient (a girl of eleven -years) sponged all over with 
carbolic acid soap suds. On the next day a severe at- 
tack of confluent small pox was threatened, but the 
child was sponged as she had previously been, and 
then her whole body was painted with the carbolic 
acid glycerine of the British Pharmacopmia. Five 
grains of Dover’s powder were then given to allay irn- 
tability, and the little girl slept quietly for several 
hours, when she was sponged again. No vesicles 
formed, and the {patient was convalescent in a few 
days. Carbolic acid was, in the meantime, plentifully 
used about the room. 

483. Coat-Curtinac Macuinery.—The time when 
the manual labor now universally employed in the 
working of coal shall be substituted by machinery, 
with the aid of which the quantity of prodaction may 
bs increased and the cost of production diminished, 
seems not so far distant. * * * We already hear 
of the successful introduction of several machines for 
cutting coal in the Scarnton region of Pennsylvania, 


of inereased production, less waste, and greater eco- 
nomy as compared with hand labor, that the extension 
of their employment elsewhere may be looked for in 
the near future.—Jour. Franklin Institute. 


—_—— 


484. Antimony Buve.—This new and beautiful pig- 
easily prepared by dissolving metallic antimony in 
long as a precipitate is produced. It resembles ultra- 
marine, and yields, with chrome yellow or chromate 
green, but much less poisonous. It may be used with 


oil, varnish, gum, glue and starch.—Amer. Jour. oJ 
Pharmacy. 








3,716,584 tons were from the Schuylkill, Shamokin, 


ing nearly $12,000,000. 





ment which, however, cannot be used upon lime, is 


of zinc, a green color, scarcely less bright than Paris 











CuEaPeR THAN Dax1iicut.—The lamplighters of 
| Edinburgh recently struck work, and that the streets 
might not be left dark at night, the authorities order- 
ed that the lamps should be left burning all day. But 
| John Musgrave and William Robertson were canny 
| Scots who did not like to see the public money wasted 
'in this way, so they extinguished some of the lamps. 

When taken before Baillie Miller they pleaded guilty, 
but added that they thought they had done a merito- 
| rious and by no means crimival deed—why burn lamps 
| when the sun is shining? The Baillie asked them if 
they were willing to become lamplighters ; they said 
that they were not, but one of ahem avowed his rea- 
diness to light the lamp he had put out. This would 
not do, and so both were fined £5 for practising their 
private thrift on public works. 








(Original Communication.) 
Fluorescent and Spectroscopic Rela- 
tions, of Certain Solid Hydrocarbons 

Found in Coal-Tar and Petroleum 

Distillates. 

[By Prof. HENRY MorTON, President of Stevens Institute of 
Technology.) 
eS 

In addition to the vast field already occupied by the 
spectroscope as a means of discrimination, another 
useful though limited range may be given toit in 
connection with that remarkable property of matter 
in relation to light, known as fluorescence. This ac- 
tion was first thoroughly investigated by Prof. 
Stokes, who in 1852, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions an admirable memoir on the subject, in 
which he conclusively showed that when blue or vio- 
let light fell on a vast number of substances it was 
absorbed and re-emitted ; with, however, in‘all cases, a 
lowering of its rate of vibration, or in other words a 
Change in its color, from blue or violet, to green, 
yellow, orange, or red. His observations showed that 
the colors emitted by different substances varied 
greatly, and when analyzed with a prism broke up ia 
many cases, into characteristic groups of bright color- 
ed shaded bands. The spectroscope had not then 
however been introduced, and having no means of ex- 
act measurement, his results were rather qualitative 
than quantitative. 

Beequerel worked in the same direction and in the 
same way, until very recently, and several other ob- 
servers had added more or less to our knowledge on 
special points. 

Some time since it occurred to me that if accurate 
measurements were made of the bright bands found 
in the spectra of fluorescent light emitted by various 
bodies, these might become a means of recognition 
and thus of qualitative analysis. With the assistance 
of Dr. H. C. Bolton, who kindly supplied me with a 


the operation of which is so satisfactory, both in point | very large number of fluorescent salts, I carried out 


during the past summer a system of observation which 
developed several interesting results, among which 
for example was this, that the presence of impurities 
could be detected in certain chemical salts, without 
so much as opening the bottles in which they were 
sold. But just as this work was completed, the Comptes 
Rendus for August 5th arrived, and showed me 
that in a memoir theu presented to the French 


aqua regia, filtering through granulated glass and ad- Academy, Becquerel had anticipated me in many 
ding a dilute solution of ferrocyanide of potassium as | P° 


ints. 

daiene the subjects, however, on which he had not 
entered was the examination of certain hydrocarbons 
whose spectra I had found to exhibit properties of 
considerable interest. These were commercial anthra- 
cene, and an analogous material which I had observ- 
ed in some petroleum residue given me by Prof. Hors- 
ford, and had described under the name of Viridine.* 





* See this Journal for June 3, 1872, page 173, Excerpt No, 


A Fat Monopoty.—The entire anthracite coal ton- | 397 gp 
nage of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, for the year 1871, was 4,026,216 tons, of which | curs among the distillation products of coal-tar, and 


The tirst of these snbstances, as is well known, oc. 


has recently acquired a great commercial, as well as 


and Mahanop regions. This company, under the | scientific interest, as the source from which artificial 
name of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron | alizarine, or madder-red, is produced. 
Company, own about 70,000 acres of coal lands, cost- 


It occurs in commece as an olive green or gray- 
green pulverulent mass which, by sublimation or dis 
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tillation in a current of air, as first suggested by Mr. 
Phin, may be converted into a snow-like mass of 
cream-colored minute crystals, or by repeated crystal- 
lization from hot alcohol in pearly scales. In any of 
these states, if illuminated by a beam of blue light, 
obtained by passing sun-light through a tank filled 
with ammonio-sulphate of copper, and viewed with a 
spectroscope, it shows a spectrum such as is indicated 
in Fig. 1, consisting of a red band, an orange, and 


yellow one; one of light green, and one of dark | 


green. 

This spectrum is found alike in 
a great number of samples obtain- 
ed from foreign manufacturers, 
and also in some very fine ones 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Cha- 


works of Messrs Page, Kidder & 
Co., at Bulls Ferry, N. J., as also 
in numerous samples which I 
have prepared by distillation, so- 
lution, and like treatment from 
these materials. 

Among all of these—varying in 
color from olive-green to light 
straw-yellow pearly scales, the 
same fluorescent spectrum is seen. 
This spectrum therefore comes to 





Fie. 1. 
substance. 

In La Lumiere, vol. 1, p. 382, 

Becquerel describes the spectrum 

of a hydrocarbon having the color 

of the uranium salts which he had 

> obtained from Fritzsche (who 

first studied anthracene). He 

gives no measnrements of its 

bands, but only a drawing, show- 








hofer lines. 
+S with my own observations (see 
fig. 1) there seems to be an agree- 
ment as close as th® method of representation would 
admit, and quite as close as exists in the case of two 
uranium salts, whose spectra he also figures. 
It seems legitimate, therefore, to conclude that the 
substance with which he experimented, was identical 
with the anthracene of commerce. 





In Poggendorff's Annalen, 1872, No 7, I find the | 


remarks by E. Hagenbach, on the above subject, in 


which he states that his examination of a minute frag- 
ment of photene or anthracene obtained from Woebler, 


leads him to the conclusion that it differs from that 
used by Becquerel. 


As, however, I find a perfect agreement in the po- | 


sition of these bands, in specimens of anthracene ob- 
tained from several foreign and American sources, 
and in all sorts of conditions resulting from various 


treatment, it seems to me clear that Becquerel’s ma- | 
terial is without doubt a specimen of the body now | 


known in commerce as anthracene. 
The next question that presents itself is this. 


Is this spectrum due to anthracene itself, or to some | 


intimately associated body. 
To settle this it was necessary to obtain some chem- 
ically pure anthracene. 


Scientifique, Quesneville, 1871, p. 529), recommends 
distillation after crystallization from hot alcohol. 


This, however, not yielding in my hands a material 


pure enough for the very delicate optical test employ- 
ed, the following method was adopted: The saturated 
hot solution in alcohol was allowed to cool, to say 80° 


or 100° F., and to deposit a first crop of crystals in so | 


doing. 

These were removed by filtration, and then on fur- 
ther cooling a second and much purer crop was ob- 
tained. By repeating such treatment we at last got a 
mass of beautifully white pearly flakes, answering in 


all respects to the description of chemically pure an- | 


thracene. This, however, still shows the same spec- 
trum as before, only with diminished brilliancy and 
dirtinctness. 

I therefore had resource to another plan suggested 
by Kopp, and exposed a hot solution of the above for 
a short time (30 minutes) to direct sunlight. On al- 
lowing this to cool, crystalline scales, in all respects 
similar to the last were deposited, but these yielded a 
relatively faint and entirely continuous spectrum. It 
thus appears that the spectra above described do not 
belong to pure anthracene, but to an adherent impu- 
rity. 

Fritzsche gives the name chrysogen to the yellow 
coloring matter which adheres with extreme tenacity 
to the anthracene, is soluble in ether, and is destroyed 
by exposure of the hot benzole solution to sunlight. 

This is without doubt the substance whose spectrum 
is found in all the forms of anthracene first enumera- 
ted, and in the material examined by Becquerel, and 
of which a quantity too small for analysis was isolated 
by Fritzsche (see Comptes Rendus, t. liv. p. 910). 


pin, the superintendent of the | 


be a useful practical test for this 


ing their relation to the Fraun- | 
Comparing this | 


Kopp, who has just publish- | 
ed an extended research on this subject (see Moniteur | 


In addition to the fluorescent | 


spectrum furnished by impure 

x anthracene, or rather we should 

| characteristic absorption spec- 

trum, showing two strongly mark- 

ed bands, a less defined one and 

a total extinction of all rays above 
13°8 (see fig. 2). 

To obtain this it is best to dis- 
tilsome of the crude green an- 
thracene in a current of air (see 
Chemical News, vol. 25, p. 165) 
at arather high temperature so 
as to get a yellow product, then to 
wash thoroughly with cold alcohol, 
which removes a brownish yellow 
material, yielding no absorption 
bands and little, if at all, fluor- 
escent. 

The material now left may be 
spread on filter paper and exam- 
ined by transmitted blue light, 














may be mixed with melted paraf- 
fine and spread on glass, or fused 
between slips of mica or glass, 
and examined in the same way. 





= 
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in fig. 2 is then seen. 











encroaches on the upper bright 

band of theffiuorescent spectrum, 
so that in certain methods of observation, when ab- 
sorption and fiuorescence are observed at once, this 
bright band seems to be narrow- 
er than the one next below, which 
however, is not the case. 

The band about 13 of scale, or 
G, is not well defined, and is con- 
nected by a shade with the point 
about 14, where the absorption 
becomes total. 

The imported chemically pure 
(?) anthracene, washed with al- 
cohol to remove a brown matter, 
answers very well for this obser- 
vation. 

If either of the above forms of 
anthracene is dissolved in ben- 
zole (coal tar naphtha) a yellow- 
ish solution is obtained. which 
fluoresces with a brilliant green 
color, and gives the spectrum 
shown in fig. 4, which it will be 
seen by comparison with fig. 1, 
differs from that of the solid sub- 
stance only in the displacement 
of all the bands towards the vio- 
let end of the spectrnm. 

The same holds good with the 
absorption bands, as will be seen 
by comparing fig. 5, which shows 
the absorption spectrum of a so- 
ution of impure anthracene (7. ¢. 
chrysogen) in benzole with fig. 2. 
Such a displacement of bands of a solid by solution, 


Fie 3. 


has never before been noticed, although, in the num- | 


Fie. 4. Fia. 5. 
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ber of Poggendorff’s Annalen for August 18th, which 
has reached me literally as I was writing these words 
(Sept. 25th), Hagenbach notices displacements by a 
change of solvent in the cases of extract from soot, 
' purpurine, and amide of terephtalic acid. 


say chrysogen, it gives a very | 


as shown in the cut, fig. 3, or it | 


The absorption spectrum shown | 


The band near 9 of scale, or F, 


I had however published in the American Chemist 
for September, a notice of my observations as stated 
above. 

I have also found that the absorption bands of the 
| oxalate of uranium are displaced downwards by solu- 

tion, while those of the ammonio-uranic sulphate are 
raised. 

Several other salts, such as the donble acetates of 
soda, potash, ammonia and lime, with uranium, and 
the double carbonate of ammonia and uranium, donot 
show any displacement which I have as yet been able 
to detect. 

When a pure spectrum is thrown upon a screen of 
impure solid anthracene or of the new body found in 
petroleum residue, or on a tank containing a benzole 
solution of either substance, mazima and minima of 

| fluorescence are very plainly manifested, which in 
each case correspond with the absorption bands of 
the same substance. 

Such a relation as this was noticed by Stokes in 

| leaf-green solution (see Phil. Trans. 1852, part ii. p. 
491 and in canary glass and uranium nitrate), p. 497 
and 517). 

Hagenbach has also observed it in a number of 
other substances. 

(To be continued.) 





No More Oil Wells. 
——< 
PETROLEUM A DRUG IN THE MARKET, AND ITS PRODUC- 
| TION TO BE STOPPED—NOT A WELL TO BE DUG AFTER 
| SEPTEMBER 1—HISTORY OF OPERATIONS DURING THE 
YEAR. 
(Correspondence Cleveland Herald. } 

Oix Crry, Pa., August 28.—The market at the be- 
ginning of this year was lively and oil in firm demand. 
The average daily production for the month of Jann- 
ary was a trifle over 15,000 barrels, and the average 
price $4.034. The stocks at the wells run from 130,- 

| 000 to 150,000 barrels. Every one prospered. The 
| light production and the firm demand enabled pro- 
| ducers to dispose of their oil at paying prices, while 
the innumerable ‘‘ middle-men” handled it at a nice 
| percentage. Refiners claimed that the prices of re- 
| fined did not sympathize with the prices of crude, and 
then came hints of the South Improvement Company 
that was afterwards to sweep awav both producers 
|and brokers. The prompt and effective action of the 
| oil men killed it to all appearances, but the market 
| has never yet fully rallied from the blow. Owing to 
the immense development of the Parker's, Antwerp, 
jand Clarion River districts, and more recently the 
Fairview District, the production increased daily until 
| now it is believed to approximate 18,000 barrels. Not- 
| withstanding all adverse currents and the burden of 
| the immense stock at the wells, producers struggled 
| bravely along, and began to see light ahead, when the 
| market received another check that has not yet been 
| removed in the formation of what is generally termed 
| the ‘‘ refiners’ combination.” The refiners claimed 
that owing to the low price of refined oil, and the loss 
by shrinkage and insurance on the heavy stocks car- 
| ried by them, they were losing money. To remedy 
this evil they formed themselves into an association 
for mutual protection. They promised to carry, when 
| necessary, heavy stocks of refined oil, keep up the 
| price of that article, and pay as much for crude as a 
| fair profit and the market rates will allow. It is, they 
| say, their intention to cut out all middle-men and do 
| away with all brokerage fees. The Imperial Refinery 
has now on hand thirty days supply of crude, and wil] 
| always carry that amount. 

The above is the character of the combination as 
given by themselves. The producers claim that it is 
merely an offshoot of the South Improvement Compa- 
ny, and will work destruction. They say that the re- 

| finers have taken competition out of the market, and 
consequently fix prices to suit themselves. Such be- 
ing the case they will naturally, and of course, keep 
crude down to its lowest figure, and force up the price 

| of refined to the highest possible point, thus pocket- 
ing a handsome margin. The middle-men are espe- 
cially vehement in their condemnation of the combin- 
ation. 

The present condition of affairs may be stated as 
follows : First, oil is only worth $3 per barrel at the 
wells: second, the cost of production averages over 

| $3 per barrel ; third, the producer is losing money 
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on every barrel{of oil brought to the top of the ground. | 


As a means of self-protection the producers have at | 
last resolved upon the only alternative—cutting down 
the production. The agreement is not to commence 
a new well during the next six months. If this is 
lived up to there will be at least 500 less new produc- 
ing wells at the end of that time, the old wells wild 
have fallen off materially, and the production will be 
decreased 3,000 to 5,000 barrels. The result will be | 
a demand greater than the supply and good prices. 
A mass meeting was held at Parker’s Landing last 
Wednesday, which was largely attended and very en- 
thusiastic. Representatives were present from every | 
district in the oil region, and the following pledge 
was signed by 127 firmus and individuals : 





Whereas, The extreme low price of oil requires of | 
producers that operations therefor shall cease for the | 
present, now we, the producers, land-owners, and | 
others, residents of the Pennsylvania oil regions, do 
hereby bind ourselves to each other not to commence 


the drilling of any more wells for the period of six 


months from the first day of September next, nor to | 
lease any lands owned or controlled by us, for the | 
purpose of operations during the same period, and we 


also agree to use all honorable means to prevent others 
from boring. This we agree to, and bind ourselves 
to each other under a forfeiture of $2,000 for each 
well commenced by either of us within the period 
above limited—the same to be collected as any other 
debt. It is, however understood by the undersigned 
that this forfeiture is not to apply to any wells 
where the erection of rigs is completed or under way, 
or that may be commenced before the first day of Sep- 
tember aforesaid. 


A similar meeting was held at Titusville Saturday 
last, and 90 prominent {operators signed the pledge. 
If the producers only stand by each other they can 
force oil up to $4.50 and $5 per barrel, and keep it 
there. Such prices would enrich the region ten to 
fifteen million dollars annually, a prize worth gaining. 
If they do not take concerted action a majority of 
them must go under. 





(Larus. ) 
Strike of the Oil Producers, 


rant alias 

All who have “‘ struck oil ” have now struck again, 
in another sense. From the N. Y. 7'imes we learn as 
follows : 

Ow Crry, Penn., Sept. 23.—The movement of the 
Associations of Oil Producers, to shut down all pump- 
ing wells and stop the whole production of oil in the 
country for thirty days, is fast gaining ground, and it 
is likely that by a week from to-day few, if any, wells 
in all the oil region will be in operation. There was 
a meeting of the Oil City Association here to day and 
a committee was appointed to make an examination 
and report next Friday, how much of the total produc- 
tion can be stopped. Some of those most anxious in 
the matter pledged themselves at once, and will shut 
down to-night, to remain shut if the movement be- 
comes general. Several hundred wells in several dis- 
tricts are all already stopped under the above condi- 
tions. 

The total production of oil in this country is now 
about 18,000 barrels per day, and there are now above 
900,000 barrels in stock. On account of this immense 
surplus the producers are in the power of the refiners 
and exporters, who are able to keep the price of crude 
oil down to what the producers regard as a ruinous 


rate. Itis expected by stopping production for thirty 
days the stock on hand will be reduced to four or five 
hundred thousand barrels, and some favor a suspen- 
sion of production for sixty days, which would reduce 
it to 200,000. The productiveness of the wells would 
not be over 1,000 barrels per day on resuming, and 
the price of crude oil, it is calculated, would go up to 
$5 per barrel, or nearly double the present rates. 
The only reason why the suspension of production 
will not certainly be general in a few days, is that a 
few producers may refuse to unite in the movement, 
and this will induce others to keep working, because 
they say they will not shut down for the benefit of the 
few, if any, who will continue. 





Covuncit Buiurrs has had a dispute with its gas 
company, and by way of retaliation refuses to have 
its streets lighted. 








Correspondence. 





(Correspondents, in all cases, should sign their communi- 
cations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Ep. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Much editorial correspondence waits. 

The following gentlemen especially will please bear 
with us for a brief space : 

Prof. Joy, of Columbia College ; E. D. McCracken, 
Esq. ; Dr. Adolph Ott; C. W. Weer, Esq., President 
Gas Company, Carlinville, Ill.: Dr. Maisch, Editor 
American Journal of Pharmacy ; Rev. D. G. Has- 


| kins, Cambridge, Mass; C. H. Stoddard, Esq., Me-| the gems he refers to. 


tropolitan Compuny of Brooklyn; the editor of the 
Arbeitgeber, Frankfort-on-the Maine; J. Simpson 
Africa, President Gas Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Science on Pegasus. 
HunTSsvInue, Axa. Sept. 9, 1872. 

Mr. Editor: In your issue of 2nd inst. appears the 
following, under the heading ‘* Chemical Excerpts : 

421. Newsparer Scrence.—From an article on the 
putative Arizona diamonds, we rescue the following 
gem: *‘ Nature, on the other hand, works very 
cheaply, and uses the cheapest and commonest mate- 
rials. She makes the diamond out of the same sub- 
stance of which she makes our ordinary charcoal ; she 
takes a little of the glazing which the potter uses in 
his daily operations, and, coloring it with a trace of 
iron, produces a ruby or a sapphire ; while from the 
commonest quartz, with very slight additions and 
manipulations, she yields us the topaz, the emerald, 
and the amethyst. We may not hope to emulate 
these thrifty processes.” 

[Doubtless we may not, nor Nature either. | 

From which it would seem that there is an error in 
the attempt to define the process of Nature in these 
formations. Now, in the report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1870, we find on page 336 the above 
‘* gem,” almost verbatim, in a translation from an 
essay of M. Babinet, of the Institute of France : 

‘* And Nature seems to have favored this idea, in 
producing the most costly gems from the most worth- 
less materials. She converts a small quantity of black 
and friable carbon into a transparent diamond of a 
hardness and brilliancy unequalled. She takes a lit- 
tle of the glazing which the potter uses in his ordinary 
operations, and coloring it with a trace of iron, pro- 
duces aruby or a sapphire. From a little worthless 
pebble, with slight additions, she forms the topaz, 
the emerald, and the amethyst.” 

These articles are evidently either copied from the 
same source, or cne is copied from the other; and if 
one is erroneous both are. The object of this Institu- 
tion is mainly ‘‘ to increase and diffuse knowledge,” 
and I have been of the impression that it was an au- 
thority which would bear quoting. 

If it will not occupy too much space in your valua- 
ble paper, will you explain the errors in the above ar- 
ticles. Very respectfully, J. H. W. 

REPLY BY THE EDITOR. 

Our intelligent correspondent deserves and has our 
thanks, first, for pointing out the sheer and flat pla- 
giarism of the writer in the New York World (from 
which the above sentences are quoted), and next, for 
giving us the chance to define our own position. The 
dissertation by Babinet, on ‘‘ The Diamond and other 
Precious Stones,” translated into the Smithsonian 
Report, is written in the sensational ‘‘ Popular Lec- 
ture” style, and the author, who, in this passage, 
like the famous Silas Wegg, ‘‘drops into poetry,” 
makes full use of one prerogative of the poet, in be- 
coming foggy and even aphanistic. The diamond 
statement is all right, the sin®ple fact being suffici- 
ently strange to satisfy the sensation, but when he 
says that an ordinary pottery-glaze, with a trace of 
iron, will make rubies and sapphires, his meaning be- 
comes totally unfathomable. Not to leave this matter 
solely between Babinet and ourselves, let us appeal, 
as umpire, to some common work of reference. Take 
Muspratt’s Applied Chemistry, for evample, vol. 2, 
pp. 832 a and 532 n. A great number of recipes are 
given for glazes for ordinary pottery, on the first page 


cited, comprising various conglomerations of feldspar, 
borax, flint, lead oxides, clay, manganic oxides, Cor- 
nish stone, glass, frits, sand, soda, whiting, etc., etc. 
On the latter page there are a Viennese glaze compos- 
ed of borax, feldspar, and loam, and a Bavarian glaze, 
containing, with many other ingredients, 65 per cent. 
of silica. How M. Babinet gets rubies and sapphires 
(composed of anhydrous alumina) from these messes, 
is to us mere matter of obfuscation. It seems proba- 
ble that, by a slip of the pen or gyration of the brain, 
being, as aforesaid, in a poetical mood, he had in his 
mind clay alone, forgetting that this would not make 
a glaze, and ignoring the moiety of silica in it, which 
would be wholly incompatible with the production of 


“cc 


Again, with regard to ‘‘ pebbles ” (silica ?) forming, 
with slight additions, topazes and emeralds, these 
slight additions, in the case of topaz, consist of alumina 
554 per cent. and fluorine 18 per cent., the silica 
(calculated as such) being a trifle less than one-third 
of the mass. In the emerald, we have more silica, 

| 67 per cent., but the characteristic ingredient, not 
found in ‘‘ pebbles” very abundantly, is 14 per cent. 
of the very rare earth glucina, without which it would 
pose M. Babinet to produce{an emerald. Amethyst 
alone (not a particularly precious stone) satisfies the 
| imagery of our enthusiastic Frenchman. 

| here is Science, and there is Poetry, both good 
| things in their way, but when they get so hopelessly 
| commixed as in the above, we must beg pardon (un- 
| savory as the comparison is) for recalling the plea of 
| the victimized hotel guest, who preferred his butter 
| and his flies in separate dishes. —Ep. 








| On the Weather Waste of Coal, 
Marretta, Onto, September 14, 1872. 

| Mr. Editor: After and absence from home of two 
| months, I find on overhauling my Journals, that you 
were kind enough to insert my communication in the 
Journal of July 2nd; and in that of July 16th yonr 
correspondent R. notices it, but does not give me the 
information I desire. He shows by M. Penot, as well 
| as by repeating the statement in my communication, 
| that there is a great saving by putting coal under eov- 
er, of which I was before entirely satisfied. 

The communication on Weather Waste of Coal in 
issue of May 16th says, by inference at least, that 
| coal though kept under cover, will lose 24 per cent. of 
| its value for gas purposes during a certain (not speci- 
fied) time. Whilst R. says—coal is improved in value 
for gas purposes by exposure to a free circulation of 
air under cover. 

My question recurs. Admitting that coal is better 
dry than wet, I now ask whether coal taken from the 
mine and put under cover from rain and sunshine, 
but exposed to a free circulation of air, is more or less 
valuable for gas purposes—say at ‘the end of four 
months? I shall rejoice to know from satisfactory 
evidence, from any quarter, that our coal, which is 
thus protected, is losing nothing by exposure to the 
air. 

I write only for information, asI am not qualified to 
discuss the question. 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL SHIPMAN, 
President Marietta Gas Company. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE Marne, Aug. 18, 1872. 

Mr. Editor: It would be very much to the interest 
of American inventors if you would insert the follow- 
ing notice in your valuable Journal. Please send us 
the number of your Journal in which the notice is in- 
serted. Yours truly, 
Wirets & Co. 

PATENTS IN PRUSSIA. 

It is the general custom of American inventors, to 
secure first a patent in their own country and to de- 
fer going abroad to foreign countries till a later pe 
ried, when their inventions have been taken up by 
the public. It is then however too late to secure 
patents in some foreign countries, especially in Prus- 
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sia, foras soon as the description is published and 
printed by the American Patent Office, or even in a 
newspaper, and goes before the public, a valid patent 
can no longer be obtained in Prussia. As no tax for 
patents exists in Prussia, they are not costly, and no 
inventor should neglect to secure his invention in 
that country, which covers a territory having 25,000- 
000 inhabitants. 





British Association of Gas Managers, 
June, 1872. 


a ee 


Mr. Methven—Bury St. Edmund’s—read the follow- 
ing paper : 

AN IMPROVED PRESSURE REGULATOR. 

In gas-works in which the pressure is regulated by 
the foreman stoker, it frequently happens, from the 
hurried way in which the ordinary weights are remov- 
ed from the governor, or placed on it, that the sud- 
den alteration of the pressure attracts the consumer's 
attention, and gives rise to an exaggerated complaint. 
Even although the manager may know that there was 
nothing worthy of much remark on the night in ques- 
tion, itis not always pleasant to hear the inquiry 
‘* What was the matter with the gas last night; mine 
nearly went out ?”’ 

To remove the cause of such complaints, I have de- 
signed this simple apparatus, which, for want of a bet- 
ter name, I have called a Pressure Regulator. I am 
aware that water has been often used for this purpose, 
with an arrangement of cocks to draw off the water to 
the proper level; but I have not seen such a simple 
and easily adjusted arrangement as this, which I have 
the pleasure to introduce to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The apparatus consists of a jar, with an internal 
cylinder, through which the guide-rod or chain of the 
guide-rod or chain of the ordinary governor passes, 
and of a flexible tube, one end of which is attached to 
an elbow passing through the side of the jar, and the 
other end toa tube, which is elevated or depressed 
by the guide-rod. The guide-rod hasa number of 
holes in it, by means of which it is kept in the pos 
tion required at any hour of the night. 

The action is as follows : 

The rod is lifted up so that the puint of the tube is 
at the height required to give the maximum pressure 
for the night. The jar is then filled with water. 
When the pressure is to be reduced the attendant 
drops the rod a hole, the water runs off to that level, 
and the pressure is reduced accordingly, and so on at 
each successive hour until the tube rests on the bot- 
tom of the jar and the water has all run out, and the 
minimum pressure is attained; the effluent water 
passes into the governor-tank, out of which by an 
overflow-pipe, it escapes into the drain outside the 
building in which the governor is placed. 

In order to maintain regularity in altering the pres- 
sure, a small time-piece may be attachad to the jar, 
which by means of a cam on a spindle revolving once 
in twenty-four hours, will elevate and depress the 
tube. 

Mr. Miles—Deane--said at the gas-works with which 
he was connected there had been a somewhat similar 
apparatus in use for the last twelve years; the only 
difference was that the cistern was of the same diame- 
ter as the bell—the method of getting rid of the water 
was the same. It was done by means of one pipe 
attached to the outside of the cistern, which could be 
lowered to a certain degree, and no more attention 
was needed. It had worked well, but it was after all 
so simple a matter that he had not thought it worth 





mentioning. 


Mr. Methven quite agreed with Mr. Miles that it | 


was hardly worth mentioning, but its very simplicity | 


A Persistent Imposition 


Notwithstanding the repeated exposure of the false 
pretenses of a certain set of arrant knaves, they still 
practice their impositions upon a credulous public. 
We allude to the vendors of recipes for rendering hy. 
drocarbon illuminating fluids non-explosive, increas- 
ing their illuminating power, etc. 

We are in receipt of a communication regarding one 
of those imposters who is plying his nefarious business 
in a Western county. The writer asks us if there is 
no way to puta stop to this fraudulent trade. We 
answer yes ; there is a way, but it isa slow way. It 
is to disperse the ignorance which renders people an 
easy prey to sharpers. Unfortunately this is a tedious 
process. The press which should enlighten the peo- 
ple on such matters has given line upon line, precept 
upon precept, and has published almost daily for years 
the results of carelessness in dealing with petroleum 
oils. It has spread from one end of the land to the 
other the knowledge of simple and effective means 
whereby dangerous burning-fluids may be distinguish- 
ed from those which are safe, and yet people burn 
themselves in kindling fires with kerosene, drop light- 
ed matches into the nozzles of cans containingburn- 
ing fluids ‘‘ just for fun,” purchase cheap and danger- 
ous oils in preference to those known to be safe, and 
show, by their readiness to believe the statements of 
wandering impostors, how little truth reaches the un- 
derstanding of the mass of mankind. 

So we say to our correspondent: ‘‘If people will 
content themselves in ignorance and superstition, they 
must abide the consequences. If they will not heed 
a lesson so often repeated and enforced with such hor- 
rors as have attended the long list of accidents with 
illuminating fluids, of what use can‘it be to waste space 
and ink in reiterating it? It is vain to cry aloud to 
the deaf, or give gestures of warning to the blind.”— 
Am. Artisan. 





Experiments with Grahamite. 

[The investigations of the editor seme eight years 
since, on this peculiar West Virginia mineral, led him 
to propose certain compositions thereof, for paving, 
roofing and similar purposes. He has no informa- 
tion, however, as to what has been done by the par- 
ties interested, in following up his observations in this 
direction, except through the newspapers; but has 
been, nevertheless, repeatedly annoyed by inquiries 
from others who appear to have been informed, or to 
assume, that he can give information on the subject. 
The following is a recent newspaper item.—Ep. | 

“The Grahamite Pavement Company has been 
given permission by the Board of Aldermen to take u 
the stone pavement in Fifth avenue, between Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth streets, and replace it with 
the company’s new patent compound. The experi- 
ment is not to cost the city anything, save the incon- 
venience ; and at the end of the year, should the new 
pavement prove to be inferior to the old, it is to be 
taken up and the old stones put down again.” 











Earth Closets. 
Our readers are aware that we have not put forth | 
views very favorable to this proposed system of dis- | 


posing of excreta, one of the grounds taken by u; be- | B 


ing that there is no assurance of the destruction of | 
morbiferous germs. The following extract from a | 
paper by Major General H. Y. D. Scott, considered a | 
high authority on these subjects, in the Journal of | 
the Society of Arts, it seems to us must be conclusive 
on this head. | 

** The following prgpositions will not, I believe, be | 


| contradicted now by any but enthusiasts : 


**4, Though there are many cases in which the dry 
earth and analogous systems may be usefully employ- | 


P | Alkali fast blues, BBBB 


ble ‘matter, ¢. g., cabbage water, the scourings of 
plates and dishes, and all the other impurities arising 
from the domestic opcrations of daily life, must be 
removed by water, and the water so used must be pu- 
rified before it is allowed to run into our streams and 
rivers. 

‘*4, For the final purification of contaminated wa- 
ter, no artificial process, whether chemical or mechan- 
ical, can compare with filtration through a considera- 
ble depth fof soil, and of wide extent, as compared 
with the water to be dealt with. 

‘*5. However valuable sewage may be to the far- 
mer at such times as he may want it, if he be obliged 
to take it at all seasons, he will prefer being without it. 

‘*6. Whether sewage is to be utilized for purposes 
of irrigation, or to be simply cleansed by filtration, it 
is advantageous to remove the faecal matters, either 
by subsidence, by filtration, or by precipitation, or 
by a combination of these methods. 

‘*7, Sewage is a comparatively harmless and inof- 
fensive compound when fresh, but becomes highly 
offensive and deleterious when it has undergone pu- 
trefaction. 

‘*8, Putrefaction is greatly encouraged by the pres- 
ence in the sewage-water of faecal matters, and their 
removal is, therefore, an important object, independ- 
ently of the irrigation question. 

‘**9, The faecal matters of sewage have very little 
value as fertilizers, and in rare cases only can repay 
the cost of collection and distribution for agricultural 
purposes. 

**10. Such faecal matters cannot be collected and 
removed without creating a nuisance, unless they are 
previously treated with a considerable portion of deo- 
dorizing substances. 

‘** The use of water, then, would appear to be a ne- 
cessary evil.” 





Cost of Coal-Tar Dyes. 


It has occurred to us that it would not be uninter- 
esting to put on record the cost prices of the differ- 
ent commercial colored products produced from coul- 
tar. Inthe following two schedules are given the 
comparative prices at periods two years apart. The 
ratio of decrease here observed in most cases will no 
doubt continue, in some of these cases at least, for 
many years, until all, or nearly all these rainhow-es- 
sences will be really cheap things. 

SOLUBLE IN WATER. 
Prices per Ib. 
Sept. Sept. 
1870. 1872. 


Aniline red—Fuchsine gold $300 $2 25 


| Diamond fuchsine, red’sh & blueish in 


OPP GRIIG se op jnncnse sconce cecssnspacesnescseses - 400 
Diamond fuchsine, large crystals, best.. 4 — 
Blue, red shade, (Bleu de Lyons) 4— 
SI GON 53 EET. G ii es da ck ctisee ci ccce 5 25 
ORS. og iuanchaenketbesesvassevses ; 
English opal, night blue, best 
Alkali fast blues, ordinary 
Alkali fast blues, B 
Aiicald Gent Dhaba; WB... .....060.0.c0scesee0e : 

Alkali fast blues, BBB 


t 
OS OF RS CO Om mS Am 09 Os Oo 
||/2R111 e822 
Sal Saad 


ur 
> 


Green aldehye, powder 
Green iodine, in paste, concentrated... 
Green iodine, in paste, double concen- 


gr 
~ 
— 


Green iodine, in crystals 

Hoffman’s violet or purple, Nos. 1 & 2, 
red, B 

Hoffman’s violet or purple, Nos. 3 & 4, 
medium, BB 

Hoffman’s violet or purple, No. 5, blue 


= 
or 
S 


BBB 
Hoffman’s violet or purple, No. 5 extra 
RB eis es Sos sed sdisineesdigg oh vasncoiv : 


sehen ietebaRRsldinignspncesdevirercccess : 
Orange (coralline oaurine) 
Orange, fast, for cotton and wool........ 20 — 
Scarlet 
Black, for printing and dyeing cotton.. 


t 


bo S bo Or bo bo 
SII IRi tt 


SOLUBLE IN ALCOHOL. 


New violet, reddish ‘also called Victoria 
parme reddish, Manhattan) gold. 

New violet, blueish or medium shade (or 
parme B. Knickerbocker, 


had excited the admiration of a friend, and as it had | ed, such systems are better adapted to country than | New violet, very blueish (or parme BB 


saved him some trouble he thought he might as well | 
give the members generally the advantage of it. Ever | 


to town life. | 
**2. Large commuuities congregated in cities and | 
accustomed to the convenience and cleanliness of 


Humboldt) 
Hoffman's violet or purple, Nos. 1 & 2, 
red, B 


since it was introduced he had had no complaints, and | water-closets, will not abandon the luxury if they can | Hoffman's violet or purple, Nos. 3 & 4, 


he had been able to reduce the pressure to the mini- | 


mum required. 


by any means retain it. 
“*3. If the excreta could be disposed of by a dry- 


medium, BB 
Hoffman's violet or purple, No. 5 


| earth system of disinfection, the animal and vegeta: | BBB 
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Hoffman’s violet or purple, No. 6, extra 

Us caccbscckcdccactisesedavasssetesctescbcte vs 950 950 
Iodine green, in paste, concentrated... 4 — 
Iodine green, in paste, double concen- 


| 


Gis stevens tsapavepasseseredsnscescossstens &§— 10— 
Iodine, green, in crystals................... 35— 22— 
Blue, red shade, (Bleu de Lyons........ 6— 525 
Blue blue (blue, pure).............seceeee - 650 576 
English opal night blue..................0.4. 2500 22— 
Picric acid, best crystals..................+. %s—- —— 
Picric acid, crystals, No. 1................ - 70— —— 
Picric acid, crystals, No. 2................. 55 —_— 
RPE, CI is cscicisaceessactedioncessens 40 —_— 








Artesian Walls in Idaho, 





We see by the Idaho Press that artesian wells are 
to be resorted to in that territory for irrigation pur- 
poses and supply of weter for the towns. The valleys 
and plains of that territory are well suited to agricul- 
tural purposes in every respect, except a supply of 
water. The spring rains and melting of the snows 
are all they have to depend upon for the season. 
With water, the plains would ‘‘ blossom like the rose, ’ 
and the soil produce an abundance of grain, grass and 
vegetables. The soil of the large valleys that are so 
destitute during the hot summer months is really bet- 
ter than that of Utah—which isso well adapted to 
agriculture when properly irrigated. The Idaho ba- 
sin, with plenty of water, would yield fine fruits, and 
produce the best varieties, and in great abundance. 
Some experiments have been made by enterprising 
parties who have located small farms where they could 
supply themselves with water from a river or large 
springs, and the result has been satisfactory. 

The citizens of Boise city have been devoting their 
attention within a few weeks to this artesian well sys- 
tem. ‘They have experienced some trouble and draw- 
backs from employing incompetent men, and been 
put to unnecessary expense. The Standard gives the 
citizens a piece of advice to this effect: ‘‘Try it again, 
and succeed, and thus get back the money now appar- 
ently thrown away. Itis your only chance to get 
even.” 

The Queen River valley, and all the valleys north 
of Snake River, are rich in soil and climate, and with 
plenty of water would make fine farming lands, and 
afford pleasant homes to the agricultural citizens of 
Idaho. Several wells have been dug in all these val- 
leys, and water is usually obtained at 29 or 30 feet be- 
low the surface. 

The artesian well company, now operating at Boise, 
do not seem to understand the piocess of drilling, 
whereat the press of that city advise them ‘‘ not to 
get the cart before the horse so often.” No doubt 
the successful sinking of the wells, and a bountiful 
supply of water, will yet reward the labors that are 
now being made under difficulties. — Amer. Artisan. 








Oxygen in the Air. 
{From Dr. Angus Smith’s Work on Air and Rain.) 
cae Seen Fe 

Regnault was the first to begin to refine the study 
of the air, and to show the distinction in the amount 
of oxygen in pure and tainted air; a portion of Dr. 
Smith's work has been to complete and further detail 
the determinations. The results show the amount of 
difference between the atmospheres of the mountains, 
of great plains, and of cities. ‘‘It is true,” says Dr. 
Smith, ‘that in figures this appears small ; but what 
is the meaning of small; if we measure size by per- 
centage it will appear small ; but still smaller will ap- 
pear the strychnine that destroys us, if we estimate 
the amount as a percentage of the weight of our bo- 
dies.” 

We proceed to extract from the voluminous tables 
some of the most general numerical results : 


OXYGEN IN THE AIR. 


Vol. per cent. 
N.E. sea-shore and open heath (Scotland)...... 20°999 


Tops of hills (Scotland) ...............ccccscsscsecese 20°98 
In a subwrb of Manchester in wet weather...... 20°98 
sla ve dee ee 20°96 


Swampy places, favorable weather, France and 
IIE onc tis Gh ciccakscscsasvaceeave 20°9220 to 20°95 





In fog and frost in Manchester..................6+6 20°91 
London, open places, summef................00+6 20°95 
In a sitting-room, which felt close, but not ex- 
III cee cncsccascesdsesnedssassdeccocsesoseses 20°89 
In a small room with petroleum lamp............ 20°84 
PN NUON GEE OGD. nods cs cevisicccccssevecees 20°83 
ee CE SRNR UE RO BME cocecc wsnscsccsccccssecccsee 20°83 
In sumps or pits in a mine (average of many) 20°14 
WORE GRIN IO QUE 5 50.0 c cece cceseccnndscscocsosees 18°50 


The worst specimen yet examined in a mine... 18°27 
Very difficult to remain in for many minutes... 17°20 
‘*Some people,” continues Dr. Smith, ‘‘ will prob- 
ably enquire why we should give so much attention to 
such minute quantities—between 20°980 and 20°999— 
thinking these small differences can in no way affect 
us; but supposing its place occupied by hurtful mat- 
ter, we must not look on the amount as too small. 
Subtracting 0.980 from 0°99 we have a difference of 
190 in a million. Ina gallon of water there are 70,000 
grs.; let us put in an impurity at the rate of 190 in 


1,000,000 ; it amounts to 13°3 grs. in a gallon, or 0°19 
grms. in a litre. This amount would be considered 
enormous if it consisted of putrefying matter, or any 
organic matter usually found in waters. But we drink 
only a comparatively small quantity of water, and the 
whole 13 grs. would not be swallowed in a day, where- 


as we take into our lungs from 1000 to 2000 gallons of | 


air daily. The detection of impurities in the air is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance, and it is only by 
the finest methods that they can be ascertained in 
small quantities of air, even when present in such 
quantity as to prove deleterious to health.” 

The fraction of a per cent. usually considered to be 
an extremely small quantity, and, if belonging to the 
second decimal place, unworthy of regard, Dr. Smith 
shows to be of the highest importance, from the fact 
that the amount of sulphuric acid in the air is still less 
than of the carbonic acid, and yet a greater effect is 
produced on the atmosphere than is indicated by the 
amount shown in the oxygen or carbonic acid volumes. 
Thus Dr. Smith concludes that we must pay attention 
to the number in the second place for oxygen, and 
that in the case of carbonic acid we must attend to the 
third even now, and for scientitic purposes even to the 
fourth, or one part in a million ; 0°0314 and 0°0400 
per cent may mean 314 and 400 in a million; the dif- 
ference is 86 in a million, a quantity perceptible to 
the senses; while we must know that the effect of 
poisons on health is not in proportion to the effect 
on the sensations. Continues Dr. Smith, ‘‘ Let us 
consider what is meant by this 86 in a million. A room 
twice the size of one not unusual, or two 30 feet long, 
24 wide, and 15 high, will contain 21,600 cubic feet, 
or 37,324,800 cubic inches. If we introduce 0.0086 
per cent. we bring 3209 cubic inches of carbonic acid 
into the room, which will be considered a large 
amount if put together in vessels ; it is nearly twelve 
gallons. During fogs there will be an addition of 
nearly five times the amount=60 gallons, or 405 in a 
million. If we take the numbers found in a very mo- 
derately close building, we add 1235 in a million, or 
fourteen times the first amount, or 168 gallons. If we 
make the room as close as a crowded theatre, taking 
the number given for one in London 0°320, we add 
2834 in a million, or 377 gallons. And when we come 
to the state of air in mines we have various numbers, 
in a few instances rising to more than 2 per cent— 
nearly a million cubic inches, which would be 578 cu- 
bic feet for the supposed room, which does not differ 
far from this in which I now speak (the meeting-room 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter).” 





Spontaneous Combustion Again. 
——a 

Nearly two years ago, in our November number for 
1870, (p. 386, Vol. II,) we called attention to the dis- 
covery made in Paris that black dyed silk, when pack- 
ed up in large quantities, is very subject to sponta- 
neous combustion. We publish all such and similar 
items as a warning to all concerned, as our chief aim 
is to give our readers that knowledge which, if not al 
ways power, is at least profitable. 

We have now to record the very same experience 
recently made in New York. The report of Fire Mar- 
shal McSpedon contains the following item : 

‘*On the 18th day of May last, a fire occured in the 
bonded warehouse, 153 and 155 Leroy street, in this 
city. The fire was discovered shortly after three 
o'clock in the morning. The doors had been locked 
by the United States storekeeper in charge of the 
building, and the keys retained by him. The fire 
seemed very mysterious, and the impression was that 
it was the work of an incendiary. Fire Marshal Me- 
Spedon made an investigation, and pronounced it to 


| be a case of spontaneous combustion. He ascertained 
| that the fire originated in a case of silk twist, packed 
| in a tight case, while the intense heat of the weather 
| favored the chances of spontaneous ignition. Not- 
| withstanding that the Fire Marshal was positive as to 
| the origin of the fire, there were many interested par- 
| ties who were skeptical, and did not hesitate to pro- 
| nounce against his judgment in the matter. Similar 
| cases remained in the stores until Wednesday night, 
| when fire was again discovered in one of these same 
cases of silk twist, and was beyond question caused 
by spontaneous combustion. The Fire Marshal ex- 
presses it as his opinion that goods packed in a similar 
manner, whether the fabric be of woolen, cotton, hemp, 
or silk, will ignite at any time when the atmosphere 
favors. In this case the goods had become valueless 
before the fire broke out, and the process of combus- 
tion going on inside the case had made the silk twist 
so rotten, that is could be broken without effort. The 
Fire Marshal states that he believes many vessels and 
places of business are destroyed by fires originating in 
this way.”—Manuf. and Builder. 





On the Specific Heat of Carbon. 


—<=--— 


H. F. Weber has re-determined the specific heat of 
carbon in the form of diamond and of graphite. The 
author has employed the ice calorimeter of Bunsen, 
and arrived at the remarkable result that the specific 
heat of carbon increases with the temperature more 
rapidly than that of any other known substance. In 
the case of diamond it is trebled for an increase of 
temperature from 0° to 200° C. The author's experi- 
ments were made with two diamonds weighing res- 
pectively 447 and 634 milligrammes. Preliminary 
trials showed that these had the same specific heats 
within the limits of the necessary errors of experi- 
ment. For twelve different temperatures almost 
uniformly distributed in the interval from 0° to 200° 
thirty-three observations were made. These gave for 
the mean specific heat the parabolic formula : 

Co—t=0'0947 + 0°000497t—0 0000001 2t?. 
By means of this formula the true specific heat, or 
the quantity of heat necessary to raise the tempera- 
ture of the unit of weight one degree at t°, may be 
determined. 

The followtng values for diamond are calculated : 


At 0° =0-0947 
~ 30° =0 1435 
** 100° =0°1905 
**150° =0°2357 
** 200° =0°2791 


These results explain the discrepancies in the deter- 
minations of the specific heats of carbon by other 
physicists. They show that diamond at about 525°C. 
would have a specific heat of 0°52 or 

6°3 

-—, as the law of 

12 
Dulong and Petit requires. Weber considers his re- 
sult as furnishing a strong argument against the law 
in question, as in his opinion the law loses all chemi- 
cal and physical value as soon as it is shown to depend 
essentially upon the temperature. The author prom- 
ises a further investigation of this subject, which is of 
great importance for the relation between true specific 
heat and internal work.—Dr. Gibbs, in Am. Jour. of 
Science. 








Ou. to Go Up.—Trrusviiz, Pa., Sept. 29.—Ata 
final meeting of the oil producers, held at Oil City 
yesterday, relative to the shutting down of wells, it 
was unanimously agreed to suspend all pumping of 
wells, and also, further drilling, for a period of thirty 
days. Resolujions were adopted prohibiting the use 
of Roberts's torpedoes until after March next. All the 
districts were represented at the meeting, and the 
feeling was unanimous that their object will be thor- 
oughly accomplished. Three-fourths of the wells 
throughout the country were stopped at midnight last 
night and the balance will follow. Advanced prices 
in the oil market are expected immediately. 
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|GAS COALS IN NORTH-WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

| 

|of Dr. R. P. Stevens, on the coal region of Mc- 
| Kean County, in the north west part of Penn- | 


sylvania, which excited our interest so much that | 
we have made inquiry into the subject, and learn | 


from Dr. Stevens that some tests have been made | 
at the Manhattan Gas Works, of some small lots | 
| 
| 


|of coal from outcrops at several points in this 


| region, the results of which, 


| as to finding rich and valuable gas coal by pene- | 
trating deeper into these seams. 
| The results on foursamplesare reported, forthe | 
‘standard yield ” of 9,500 feet per 2,240 lbs. as 
14.66, 14.04, 12.44 and 14.26 candles, respective- | 
ly. The crucible analyses gave of these : 


Volatile. Fixed Carbon. Ash. 
33. 59°: 
ae 56°! ; 

ae... 63°0 4 

No. 4 36° 56°0 5. 

The mean of 1, 2, and 4, rejecting 3, is 34°7 
per cent. of volatile matter, and 14°32 candles. 

The Manhattan results were singular in one res- 

pect, in stating that a bushel of lime purified 

but 3,232, 2,986, 3,053, and 2,978 feet of these 
gases respectively. As the coal, samples of which 
we have seen, has no appearance of being highly 
sulphurous, it seems probable that it may be al- 
tered by oxidation, and that this rapid exhaus- | 


Ress. 
No. 5 
No. 


. 


| tion of the lime is due to carbonic acid contained 


in the gas in undue quantity. Analyses of the | 
gas would be needed to settle this point. If, | 
however, this coal should turn out to be really | 
highly sulphurous, which is improbable, purifi- | 


overcome this difficulty, as in the case of the 
sulphurous West Virginia coals. 

The great point of interest in connection with | 
these coals, we deem to be the certainty that | 
their location must enable them to be delivered 


prices lower than from any other district pro- 
ducing approved gas coals. 

The question as to their gas-producing capa- | 
city is one therefore of great interest. The beds 


| may be opened within twenty miles by rail from | 


the head of the Genesee Valley Canal Naviga- | 
tion, which will carry the coal to the Erie Canal | 
at Rochester. The advantages that will accrue | 
to the gas-interest of the towns in Western and | 
Central New York and Canada, are especially ob- | 
vious. 

We hope soon to put before the readers of the | 
Journal much more complete information on this | 
important subject. 








GAS-COOKERY. 


— 


| 
} 
| 


Mr: Hartley’s paper, in the last issue, with the | 


. . | 
In last issue was given an extract from a paper | 


considering the | 
| highly weathered and deteriorated condition of | 
the mineral, were certainly highly encouraging | 


cation by iron-oxide, instead of lime, will easily | 


at tide-water, through canal communication, at | ; : ; 
|ed, not involving wages merely, but also swbsis_ 


tence (which, with the least wasteful servants, is 


was announced in our last, will be ready in due 
time, and will provide the means of instructing 
consumers thoroughly on this and many other 
| subjects. 

Room fails us still for the remarks we have to 
| throw out on Mr. Hartley’s paper. One or two 
points, however, we will speak of, that have ap- 
parently escaped this gentleman, probably be- 
cause not of such special importance in England 
as in America. One of these is the far higher por- 
tability, and convenience of arrangement and ad 
justment, of gas cooking apparatus. A coal 
cooking range is a fixture, and the additional 
rent charged for it will very quickly cover the 
| first cost of the most highly improved gas appa- 
| ratus and then go far in many cases towards the 
| current cost of the gas. As for cooking stoves, 
s | they are cumbrous, require time and skilled la 
| bor for erection aud adjustment, and for frequent 
repairs (at least the lining) and occupy much 
room on the floor. All coal burners are liable also 
to uncertainty and irregularity in their action, 
through becoming foul, and through varying at- 
mospheric conditions, necessitating constant 
watching, anxiety, and general tribulation, to 
avert loss of the materials cooked, or damage to 
their quality. Gas-stoves, on the other hand, 
can be carried about by any one, and adjusted 
anywhere, by means of flexible rubber-tubing 
alone, on a kitchen or dining-room table, or even 
}a parlor table. When notin use, they can be 
| stowed away in any corner, or put on a shelf. 
| Another point, in some measure peculiar to 
| America, is of immense and growing importance 

| to a very large, in the middle classes even a pre- 
| dominant, number of families. This is that gas- 
| cooking and heating will enable house-servants to 
be dispensed with, by great numbers altogether, 
| and by others during a large part of the year. 
The significance of this fact calls for no explana- 
| tion, to those who will consider how great a pro- 
| portion of domestic labor, of the most irksome 





| 


| kind, is connected directly or indirectly with the 


itchen and other fires, the kindling, the watch- 
|ing, the supply of fuel, the dust and dirt, and 
the removal of refuse. The expenses thus avoid- 


|now double or treble their wages), will often 
| cover all or more than all the cost of gas-fuel. 
| Think, also, of the other costs averted, the bick- 
| erings, the heart-burnings, the feuds, the depre- 
| dations (and the suspicions thereof, worse than 
| the reality) and the other miseries begotten of 
the present system, that wear out the souls and 
| lives of our American women, of all classes, but 
| more especially of those least qualified to en- 
|counter them. Of all these things, much more 
hereafter. 


. 





A NEW COINCIDENCE c?! 


Most readers will doubtless remember our re- 
printing four months since—June 3d—from the 
American Jour. of Science, the discovery of Mr. 


discussion upon it, furnishes the most complete | Geyer, of the Stevens Institute in Hoboken, that 
and useful digest of the subject of Gas Cookery | the new wire-gauze sensitive flame (whose dis- 
that has appeared up to this time ; and it seems | covery is itself a matter of dispute between Bar- 
to us that no one can peruse it carefully without ry, of Cork, Ireland, and Govi, of Turin, Pied- 
| being convinced of the immense importance of| mont) may be converted by a chimney into a 
the subject, both present and prospective, to the | singing-flame of new and very remaakable proper- 
gas-interest. It may here be stated that one ties. Wenow learn from a late issue of the 
gentleman, in charge of a suburban works, came | Scientific American that one Dr. Irvine, of Glas- 
tous immediately after the issue of our last | gow, has communicated tothe Iron and Steel In- 
number, and requested that 500 extra copies be | stitute (date not given) identically the same dis- 
struck off for distribution among his chief con- covery, with suggestions as to practical applica- 
sumers, Others would probably have done like- tions to Miner’s Safety Lamps, Fog and Railway 
had the idea occurred to them. The com- | Signals, ete. 

3, prehensive work of the Editor, however, which} The latest publication (official) of the pro- 


wise, 
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ceedings of the Iron and Steel Institute, that we 
have received, bears date as far back as Novem- 
ber, 1871, and we therefore remain in doubt as 
to the date of Dr. Irvine’s experiments. Mr. 
Geyer’s date, attached to his paper in the Am. | 
Jour. of Science, is March 18, 1872.* 

We desire to call the attention of our contem- 
porary, the Scientific American, to this matter, 
which, whether a new example of those singular 
cases of simultaneous discovery which seem 
really to occur in this fantastic world, or one of 
those other cases, which also occur, and to 
which ancient Pistol applied the polite term 
“convey,” is equally worthy of note. We in-| 
cline to an impression that our contemporary | 
has already published or noticed Mr. Geyer’s | 
discovery ; and if not, our impression certainly | 
is that he should do so, especially as in the no- | 
tice of Dr. Irvine’s discovery ? he has spoken of | 
it as ‘‘ a new form of singing flame,” and as | 
‘‘Irvine’s singing flame.” By reason of the | 
wide circulation of our confrere, it is certain | 
that this discovery will now, through its means, | 
be sown broadcast over the civilized world, as | 
exclusively dne to Dr. Irvine, without any refer- | 
ence to Mr. Geyer. The injustice to the latter | 
gentleman which must thus, in any case, follow, | 
is one which calls for such reparation as can be 
made ; though this sort of reparation is scarce 
ever adequate, in those cases, to the mischief | 
done. The responsibility of journals of popular | 
and technical science, in this direction, is great ; 
though little recognized or acknowledged. 











PROF. HEDRICK’S REJOINDER— | 
ERRATA, 

Examiner Hedrick’s rejoinder to the attack 
upon himself, and on the U.S. Patent Office 
generally, in the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Giles’s 
Patent Multifold Pressure Reliever,’ reached us 
just in time for insertion in our last, and not in 
time for submission of a proof to the author. 
On the day of our going to press arrived a fur- 
ther communication from the Examiner, in which | 
he desires the following note added : 

‘‘The following is a synopsis of the principal 
points decided by Judge Shepley, in Murphy et al. 
vs. Eastham et al, referred to above : 


‘* Things relied upon to defeat a patent on the 
ground of prior invention, but which were never put 
upon the market, never came into practical use, were 
never sold, and were not thought worthy of preserva- 
tion, held to be experimental. 

‘ Experiments never made public or brought to the 
knowledge of a subsequent inventor, and ultimately 
abandoned and last, can be no obstacle to such inven- 
tor’s right to take out a patent. 

‘In contemplation of law, after a patentee has des- 
cribed his invention and shown its principles, and 
claimed it in a form which prrfectly embodies it, un- 
less he disclaims other forms he is deemed to claim 
every form in which nis invention may be copied.’ 


[ Official Gazette of the U. 8. Patent Office, July 16, 
1872, p. 61 :—Decision rendered, Feb. 23, 1872. ] 


Eaxrata.—Last Issue p. 93; line 21 from bottom, 
for ‘‘suspended” read superseded. Line 14 from 
bottom, before ‘“‘ Gibson” supply dy the claim of. 

Line 8 from bottom, for ‘‘He” and ‘‘ his,” read 
They and their. Page 94—middle of first column, af- 
ter ‘‘ Gibson's claim is not met ” supply and Giles in- 


passage in the Giles pamphlet, to which the Ex- 
aminer takes exception, which there was no room | 
to insert in last issue : 


**On the fifth day of October, 1869, a United States 
Patent was granted to Wm. Gibson for an invention 
similar to those above described in the aforesaid Eng- 
lish Patents. Had the United States examiner, how- 
ever, been aware of the grant of these patents, the 
patent to Gibson would not have been allowed; but, 
notwithstanding such patent was granted, it is well 
known that it would not for a moment be sustained 





by the courts, as no United States Patent is valid if it 
can be proved that the invention covered thereby has | 


been previously patented or described by other par- | 
ties in any foreign country; and consequently the | 


rigkt to place a valve or cut-off at any point between 
the retort and the hydraulic main of a gas apparatus 
is public property in the United States, and a valve 
so placed can be freely used without fear of iufringe- 
ment. 


EES SR, PE EEE EEO RS 
OBITUARY. 


—- —~< 


Mr. Tuomas Greaves Bartow, the originator, | 


proprietor, and editor of the London Journal of 


} 
| 
! 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Gas Lighting, died at Folkestone, on Sept. 6th, | 
in the 61st year of his age. His Journal says: | 


“‘Mr. Barlow has been in failing health for 
some time past, but his death was somewhat 
sudden and unexpected. 

‘We hesitate at this moment to speak of the 
emieent services Mr. Barlow has rendered to gas 
companies by his energetic and courageous de- 
fence of their rights and interests. They are 
well known to the readers of the Journal of Gas 
Lighting, and we are happy to believe have been 
fully appreciated. To-day we content ourselves 
with the bare announcement of a loss which we 
are certain will be felt by the whole gas commu- 
nity.” 

The American Gas Light Journal has had to 
deplore the perpetuation on the part of Mr. Bar- 
low, of unhappy prejudices, dating long before 
the present proprietorship and management of 
this Journal; so long ago in fact, that only 
traditional and obscure accounts of their origin 
and cause have been handed down to us. This 
can have no weight in diminution of the tribute 
of respect and honor that we wish to pay 
to the memory of this eminent man,’ who has 
doubtless done more than any other in record- 
ing and disseminating knowledge regarding gas. 
For us, ‘‘ the good he has done lives after him.” 

Let us venture, however, to expres the hope 
that those fraternal relations which we feel 
ought to exist, between the two Journals, print- 
ed on opposite sides of the Atlantic, in the same 
language, and devoted to the same noble art of 
civilization, may soon spring up and fructify. 
ELLE RE TIE RR ee 

keg” At the approach of the cold season, we 
refer Gas Companies and others who are inter- 


ested, to the advertisement of Messrs. Hart- 
mann, Laist & Co., of Cincinnati, who manufac- 
ture and have constantly on hand Glycerine for 
filling Gas Meters. Asa non-congealing fiuid, 
Glycerine is the cheapest and most durable, as 
it does not evaporate or corrode the meter. 


JOHN H. EICHHOLZ, 


Practical Gas Engineer 
AND BUILDER OF 


NAPHTHA & COAL GAS WORKS. 


Has built and put in successful operation numeroug Gas 
Works throughout the country. Has just completed the Wil_ 
mington (North Carolina) Gas Works. Is now prepared to 
furnish all information necessary to those contemplating the 
erection of new works, or alteriug old ones. Is willing to ac- 
cept a situation as Engineer or Superintendent. 

Address J. H. EICHHOLZ, 313 East 25th Street, New York 
City. 306-unl 


W AN'TED—AN ACTIVE, ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
of good habits, and experienced in the manufacture of 
Gas. Toalive man with the above qualification (no other 


|; need apply) a desirable posttion can be offered. Address 


Box 2348, New York Post Office. 206 tf 


J. L. Cheesman, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
2atent Conically and Diamond Slotted 
Solid Wood Trays. 

















































































































To Gas Companies. 

The above Tr ays will last longer. and are cheaper than any 
Tray now used. They are now made without any outside 
strips, which gives more purifying surface, being perfectly 
smooth. The lime will not adhere to them as in other Trays. 
They are now used in over three hundred Gas Companies in 
the United States, and other places. 

JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
151 and 153 Avenue C, New York. 


Prof. Henry Wurtz, 
Scientific and Practical Chemist and 
Geologist. 

26 PINE STREET, ROOM 36, NEW YORK. 
(Office Hours 1 to 4 daily, except Saturdays.) 
Geological Explorations and Reports—Chemical Analyses 


Advice and Investigations in all the Chemical Arts—Chemical 
Inventions and Improvements made. 


(Prof. W. makes a specialty of GAS CHEMISTRY, and the 
Analysis of Gas and Coals. Formerly Chemical Examiner in 
the U. 8. Patent Office Practices as 


Patent Agent, Counsel and Adviser 


of INVENTORS, in all the CHEMICAL ARTS; for which his great 
general experience in these Arts, and his special experience 
inside the Patent Office, bave quaiified him to an ,unparalled 
degree. 

Prof. WuRTz is Editor uf the AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL 
AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY, a journal whose circulation and 
patronage is among classes of the community of the highest 
position, influence and enterprise ; and which furnishes there- 
fore an unequalled medium for communication to the general 
public‘of v aluable inventions and novel enterprises. 

For procuring British and other Foreign Patents promptly, 
and on moderate terms, Prof. W.’s arrangements are unusu- 





ally complete and perfect. Inventors may assure themselves 
of the most competent, diligent and faithful attemtion to the ir 
interests. 











fringes tt. 


The following we suppose to be the particular 





* Since the above was written Mr. Geyer has made, at the 
writer’s reqrest, a search through the recent English techni- 
ca) Journals, to ascertain the date of Dr. Irvine’s communi- 
cation. He Inds that it was made ata meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Insitute at Glasgow, on the 10th of August, so that 
his own publiation last March) antedates it more than four 
months. Mr. Weyer informs us that his paper was copied in 


full in the Phihsophical Magazine as early as the May number, | 
as well a in other British Journals. Dr. Irvine therefore 
can have no exuwise for ignoring it.—ED, 





HARTMANN, LAIST & CO., 


[MANUFACTURER OF 


| GLYCERINE for GAS METERS, 


| 53 West Second Street. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| 


| 


| ke Orders promptly executed, 


bey” We are now prepared to furnish Glycerine to Gas Companies, etc., for filling Meters. 
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PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GAS 
COALS. 


{Reported Expressly for this Journal.) 
OCTOBER 2, 1872 
DELIVERED IN NEW YORK. 
English Cannel. 


ey eee $18 @ 14 00 
NE EN. hc ccnccccsnnccossccccenosencnes 1300 @ 13 30 
English Caking Coals. 

WEOUWORSTIS GOB. 2.0 ncccccccccscescccccesecee cseee 75 @ 8 0 
LAVORpOOL CARING. .... 2200 ccccvccccccccccccccecs 72% @ 750 
Rritish Province Coals. 
International—At Mines, $2 00 in currency.............. _ 
Block House—At Mines, $1 50, Gold........ Seedeweesccee 6 25 
Little Glace Bay—At Mines, 1 60 Gold................-.. _— 
Pennsylvania Coals. 

Penn Gas Coal—At Amboy...............0..00s $75 @0W 
cabs cons seebsnsesessccbscesnnssen 67% @010 
nc bn0sdndnn$sdy ance becoonscpnpcapneness 600 @0 00 
Youghiogneny—At Baltimore................. 550 @0 00 
West Virginia Coals. 

Maa PTUR. .....02.0ccccccsscsevccocesia wreeses $i5 @ 000 
PRs cpcveccnpnocasecsnesosnense ne eee» 67 @ 000 
I, on nes cdccoescoesepenpeoonnantes 68ixy @ 7 0 
Ammoricam GOs COG). .......0..0000000cseccces occe 6625 @ 675 
PLUS S50 apenabvncbseressenonaeteeseasen 67 @ 000 
ee En oss 00908000 00000000 s50usese see 675 @ 000 
Ps 50 os0000004000000000500006 eeeneey 67 @ 00 
ChoverBill of Virgimis..... ......cccccccccecceces 52 @ 550 
McKenzie Compound Mixture................. 8 00 


American Cannel! Coals. 


Peytona of West Virginia.............. 
Darlington of Pennsylvania 


14 530 





AEETIIEIIIIE . 0. o.oo crtedccccsvccccccsecce 10 00 
Asphalts. 

Albertite of New Brunswick.................. $18 00 @ 18 00) 

Ritchie Mineral of West Virginia............. -1710 @ 00 00 

Trinidad Bitumen ..........0.ceeeececneeeeeee = — @ 1405 
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¢#~ In looking for advertisements, see figures 1 to 12, within 
brackets, at head of advertisement pages. 


GAS BURNERS, APPARATUS, ETC. 
American Meter Co.—West 22nd st., N. Y., Arch and 22d 


t, FR ee i Beis cccdssccssstanasseccc cscs 6 
Agency for the Gibson Improvement—W. H. Grenelle, 41 
Pie SND Bic Maa ens avdbewevvoccscccccscowcscetavasscccces 9 


Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Smith & Ellis, York and 
Meyer streets, Phila., Pa 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes—R. D. Wood & Co., Phila- 
I iain choc sn cnnsnh np sindsnrnoncxseeccecsnepsite 3 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Hienry G. Nichols, 14 Platt 
EE Gs Laacnds ci chbbd oeucedeucend0egcasvenssb ons 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Jno. McNeal & Sons, 117 


RT, Ths Ko cnn stabinicktecnndbite stand akekiesons cece 2 
Gas-Burners—C. Gefrorer, 259 Commerce st., Philadelphia, 

Pcickcakseeak i Sakkt? GibeUeNE Sieh arin ushseses becasceseses 6 
Gas Purification—St. John and Cartwright................. 6 
Gas Meter Manufacturers—Harris & Bro., 1117 Cherry st., 

i in cinc ne cnpédede Since sdcwesinenninesy ess 6 
Gasometers, Etc.—Geo. Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, O........ 8 
Gas Fixtures, Etc.—Mitchell, Vance & Co., 597 Broadway... 4 
Gasholders, Etc.—Deily & Fowler, 39 Laurel st., Philadel... 4 


Gas and Water Pipes—B. S. Benson & Son, Allentown, Pa.. 
Gasometers, &c.—Keystone Iron Works—2132 Filbert st., 
Ce I ee ee eee 
Gas Screens—American Gas Screen Manufacturing Co., 
Haverhill, Mass 
Jersey City Gas Meter Works, 14 Morris st., Jersey, N. J.... 
a Gas and Water Pipe Co.—646 Wabash Ave., 
—— EE Sa ere eee ees 
Patent C onically Slotted Wood Trays—John L. Cheesman, 
147 and 149 Avenue C., N. Y 
Patent Gas Exhauster—Smith & Sayre, 95 Liberty sttreet.. 
The Gas Light Co, of America—Box 5220, New York city... 


GAS COALS. 





Gas Coals—Bird, Perkins & Job, 86 South st., N. Y. ........ 
Grahamite or Ritchie Mineral—27 South Charles street, Bal- 


The Newburg Orre! Coal Company—Chas. W. Hays, Agent 
in New York, Trinidad Building, 111 Bway, Room7..... 
FOUNDRIES. 
Atlantic Dock Iron Works—Hoy, ‘Kennedy & Co., Office 98 
Liberty street, N. Y., P. O. Box 2348...............0-0000-. 
Cast-Iron Pipes and Fittings—B. 8. Benson, 52 East Monu- 
a eae ee 
Continental Works—T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint............ 
Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J.—Jesse W. Starr & Sons 7 
Gloucester Iron Works—J. P. Michellon, Sec., 6 North Tth 
oe oe eee ee ee ee ee 
Louisville Pipe Works—Dennis Long, cor. 9th and Water 
sts., Louisville, Ky 
National Foundry and Pipe Works—Wm. Smith, Carroll, 
Pike, Smaliman & Wilkins streets, Pittsburg, Pa......... 
Pascal Iron Works—Morris, Taskar & Co., Philadelphia... .19 
Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., Providence, I.— 


a 


Re «te ee 4 
WATER METERS, PUMPS, ETC. 
Cast Iron Pipes for Water and Gas—Riley A. Brick, 89 
White street, N. Y..,.... 6 


| Valves for Water, Steam and Gas—Ludlow Valve Man’g 
| 


| Co., 198 River street, Troy, N.Y 


| Testimonials. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, March 21st, 1872 


Water Pipes, etc.—S, Fulton & Co., 412 Walnut st., Phila... 6 | LUTHER Day, Esq., Agent, etc. 


CLAY RETORT WORKS. 


| B. Kreisher, Clay Retorts, etc., 58 Goerck st., New York.... § 


Clay Retorts, Fire Brick, Tiles, etc.—Wilson & Gardner, 
| Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa..............secceceseees 
Cheltenham Fire Brick and Clay Retort Works—Evens & 
| Howard, 916 Market street, St. Louis, Mo 
| Jersey City Fire Brick Works—J. H. Gautier & Co., Greene 


| Essex and Bergen sts., Morris Canal Basin, N. J......... 
| Laclede Fire Brick Works, 107 North Levee, St. Louis, Mc 
| Manhattan Clay Retort Works, 15th st., near Av. C, 


Retorts, Etc.—Geo. C. Hicks & Co., Baltimore Md 


| 


LAMPS, STOVES, PETROLEUM, ETC. 
| Patent Lamp Post—J. W. Graham, Chillicothe, Ohio, or 


| A. M, Callender, office of thisJournal..................... v 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Architect and General Gas Engineer—William Farmer, 
Ds cn oc cunt 556 canes neck peasasexeans 
A Synopsis of British Gas Lighting—Jas. R. Smedberg, 
| Gam Pramoincd, Cal..... ....5.cccccecvcccccccccces cocscces 
| American Journal of Science and Arts—Silliman and 
| Dana, New Haven Conn 

Contractors for Gas Works, Etc.—Murray & Baker, Fort 

ES eck ciddechhee sh Soss bewaehs sock coded aabdane 

Fodell’s System of Bookeeping—A. M. Callender & Co., 42 
|_ Pine st., New York 
Journal of the Franklin Institute—Prof. W. H. Wahl, 
| Franklin Inst., Phila,, Pa. 


| On the Advantages of Gas for Cooking and Heating— 

Magnus Ohren, Lower Sydenham, London, 8. E. 
School of Mines, Columbia College, East 49th st 
Scientific and C 


hemical Expert—Prof. H. Wurtz, 26 Pine 

| RTS TE 55s notin bh oddbkhs saiabhiodhitias<ehsers 
| Screening Shovels—O, R. Butler, 126 Maiden Lane, N. J... 
| Works upon Gas—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray street and 
| 27 Warren street, N. Y 
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5 | the space is so contracted, 
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AMERICAN 


‘GAS SCREEN MAN'F’G COMPANY. 





TO GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 


now being manufactured by the American Gas Screen Manu- 
facturing Company, under the patents granted to E. DUFFEE, 
and are pleased to submit the following points of their ex- 
| cellence and superiority over all other screens now in use. 
| The Screen 1s made with an oak frame, interlaced with 
split rattan, drawn through holes at regular intervals in the 
Frame and cross-pieces. the edges of the frame being grooved 
to prevent abrasion. 

The advantages of the screen are : 

ist. The large purifying surface, the construction of the 
Screen giving over three-fourths of the surface for the gas to 
penetrate the lime. 

2d. On account of the free™passage of the gas through the 
Screen the pressure is reduced, thereby preventing the accu- 
} mulating of carbon on the retorts. 

8d. The saving of lime and labor, as the Screens are not 
liable to clog, and are easily cleaned. 

4te. Their cheapness and simplicity of construction. 

Sth. Their DURABILITY—they can be used longer than any 
other now used, 








Your attention is respectfully called to the GAS SCREEN- | 


| Dear Sir: The Trays manufactured by you for our West 
Station were put in use in September last, and have given 
perfect satisfaction. 
| The frames are well put together, and I see no reason why 
The very large amount ay 
| open space in these Trays gives the gas an easy e, and 
| brings it into contact with the lime much better than when 
is the case in most of the other 
| Trays in use, 


_| The pressure thrown upon the retorts by contracted passa- 
>s On 
N.Y..8 
| Philadelphia Fire Brick Works, Vine and 28d sts., Phila.... 8 
6 


ges is very great, and were gauges used more frequently than 
| they now are in many gas-works, this fact of having open 
| Trays would become more apparent to managers of gas works. 
| The difference in pressure at this station in passing the gas 
| through your purifiers, is two-tenths (2-10) inches. 

| ‘The amount of gas purified. per bushel of lime used to this 
| date, 18 six thousand five hundred and fifty six (6,556) cubic 

feet. Respectfully yours, 
JAMES H. ARMINGTON, Sapt. 


Boston Gas-Licut Co., Dec. 1871. 


| Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry how we like your Pat- 
| ent Tray for dry gas — I take pleasure in saying we 
| have used them exclusive of all others, for the last three 
| years. and think them far ahead of any yet offered. The 
| surface being nearly three times that of -_ other Tray, and 
their lightness and durability perfectly satisfactory. 
Yours veqpogenany, 
.M. GILES. 
| EDWARD DUFFEE, Esq. 


East Boston, JUNE 15, 1871. 


Gentlemen : We have used your Screens some five years. 
They give perfect satisfaction. 
I consider them by far the best Screen for Dry Lime Purifiers 
4 A. M, Norton, Supt. 


| [have seen. ours truly, 


| 
. 5] 
5 | Mr. E. DUFFEE. 


CHELSEA, May 1, 1871. 


We are using your Purifying Trays, and find them to be the 
that I have used, and will purify more with less 


pressure than any tray thatI know. I can fully recommend 


9 | them, after four years trial, to any Gas Superintendent with 


perfect safety, as the cheapest and best Tray made, 
Yours truly, JOHN ANDREW, Sup’t. 


DORCHESTER, March 8. 1870. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| Mr. E, DUFFEE. 
| 


Dear Sir: We have had your Gas Trays in constant use for 
| almost one year and six months, and find them superior to 
| any others we have ever used, both in point of economy and 
efficiency. Truly yours, W. B. Brooks, 

Agent Dorchester Gas-Light Co. 


JAMAICA PLAINS, MASS., June 21, 1871. 
EDWARD DUFFEE, Esq, 

Dear Sir; The Trays ordered by this company three years 
ago, are getting somewhat worn, I wish to say here that I 
consider your Trays tobe superior to any yet invented, there- 
fore please make us another set at the price named, to be like 
the sample shown in every way, and oblige Yours truly 

JAMES F. ROGERS, 
Sup’t Jamaica Plains Gas-Light Co. 


BROOKLINE, June 11, 1871. 
E. DUFFEE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: You will please make a set of Gas Trays for this 
company as soon as convenient, at price named. In regurd 
to the merits of the Tray, after having them in constant use 
| for over two years, I will say that I consider them superior to 
| any Tray manufactured in this country. Respectfully yours, 
H. A. ALLYN 
Sup’t Brookline Gas-Light Go. 








BANGOR, August 2, 1870. 
EDWARD DUFFEE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 20th ult. is received. In regard to 
your Gas Trays, I take y leasure in saying that they have been 
in use Over two years, and have given perfect satisfaction‘ 
and,they are in good order at the present time; should have 
no hesitation in recommending them, believing they are the 
most durable and easiest kept in order of any with which I 
am acquainted, Respectfully ow 

. H. Perry, Sup’t. 





OFFICE OF THE SPRINGFIELD GaS-LIGHT Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Oct. 10, 1871. 
Mr. WARD, 
President Hartford Gas-Light Co. 


Dear Sir: I have been using Gas Screens made by the 
American Gas Screen Company, for nearly a year, and find 
them superior in cvery, way to the wooden Screens made and 
formerly used - the Springfield Gas-Light Co, Ican purify 
more gas with the same quantity of lime, there being mere 
surface to the Screens; and I consider them more durable, 
and recommend them to your consideration. 

Yours with great pony oe 
GEORGE IGHT. 
ROXBURY, June 14, 1872. 
Epw. DUFFEE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry regarding your Patent 
Gas Screens, Iam happy to be able to say, that after nearly 
three years constant use we are perfectly satisfied with them 
being able to purify over fifty pet cent. more gas with them, 
than with any other Screen we have used. 

Yours respectfully, 
Address A. P 9 RBe, 
Amer. Gas Screen Man’f’g Co., Haverhill, Mass. 





G ITUATION WANTED BY A COMPETENT AND 
\ energetic Gas Engineer, as Superintendest of Gbe 
Works. Has had many years experience, and isthoroughly 


conversant with the management of gas accounts. Can pro- 
duce testimonials as to capability. Address C, F. 8., office of 
this Journal 805 


NOR SALE—ONE GAS HOLDER CENTRE MAST, 68 
feet diameter, 18 feet deep, 65,000 feet capacity. Thirty 
lengths Hydraulic Mains, with Dip Bridges, Sand Pipes and 
Mouth Piece complete. Apply to JAMES K. BURTIS, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, or P. T. BURTIS, Suyerintendent and 
Engineer of Chicago Gas-Light and Coke Cao 301-3m 
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WILLIAM FARMER. 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS and other buildings. 


PP 


Room 95, 


New York, 


Will furnish General and 


Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity, Retort Settings, Condensers, Washers, Exhausters, Purifiers, Holders, Coal Hoist 
ing Apparatus, Iron Roofs, and every description of Machinery required in the Manufacturing of Gas, 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS: 

Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Blowers for Forgers, 


CHAS. RoomE, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. 
SAMUEL Down, President American Meter Company, N. Y. 
C. VANDERVOoRT SmiTH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
CHARLES MowrTon, Engineer New York Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
SAMUEL P. PARHAM, Engineer Mutual Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 

Prof. HENRY Wurtz, Editor AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


Henry J. DAVISON, Engineer, 77 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


HERRING & FLoyp, Oregon Iron Foundry, 788 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
FREDERICK SABBATON, Engineer Troy Gas-Light Company, Troy, N. Y. 


ADJUSTABLE AUTOMATIC DIP-SEAL, 


AND 


Improved Retort Lids. 


The Seal closes automatically, when the retort-lid is re- 
moved, and is broken by replacing the lid. No mistake can 
possibly be made. The rods are adjustable in a moment to 
any contingency. The new attachments are adaptable to any 
Works. Cost only that of rough castings. No lute used, and 
no leakage at lids. Half the number of lids only needed. Ca- 
pacity of mains greatly increased. In new Works no mains, 
No carbon in retorts, seldom in stand-pipes. Address 


CHARLES HUBBARD, Jr. 
29600} 60 Vesey Street, Nay. 











Goa— 


REFERENCES: 





OHIO GAS CANNEL, 
From the Sterling Colliery. 


Iam now prepared to place in the market, through my 
agencies as below, a regular and unlimited supply of this val- 
uable Cannel, for gas purposes. A recent analysis, by Prof. 
Wurtz, Editor of this Journal, at the Laboratories of the 
NEw YorK Gas-LIGHT CoMPANY, gave 474 per cent of Volatile 
Matter and 45 bushels to the ton of a fair quality of coke. The 
yield of gas was at the rate of 9,500 feet per ton of about 27 
candle power, It is not highly sulphurous, can be purified by 
Lime, and the ash from the coke does not clinker. 

GEORGE R. TUTTLE, Proprietor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





GENERAL AGENCIES. 
George Merryweather, 54 Pime Street, N. Y. 
252 


ATLANTIC DOCK 


Iron & Machine Works, 


FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., AGENTS. 


Office 98 Liberty Street. P. O. Box 2,348 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works. 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 

MANUFACTURERS of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 
every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- 
holders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor. 
nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Ta 


Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust 
ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy Steam En- 
gines, Boilers, Etc., Etc. 

Agents for G. W. EpGE’s Process for removing Carben 
from Retorts. 

Post Office Box 2,348. Office 98 Liberty st 


B@ CAUTION. 


EVERAL CONTRIVANCES HAVING BEEN DEVISED 
for the purpose of dispensing with the dip-pipe seal, by 
means of a valve, or cut-off, between the retort and the hy- 
draulic main, in gas works, since this method of making gas 
was introduced by the AMERICAN CoAL Gas LIGHT IMPROVE- 





MENT COMPANY, all of which are infringements upon Letters | 


Patent, numbered 95,459—116,450—and 119,135, owned by said 


Company. All Gas-Light Companies are cautioned against | 
the“use, without license or authority from the undersigned., | 


of said devices. 
The Am. Coal Gas Light Improvement Co. 
JOHN H. BLAKE, President. 


79 WATER STREET, Boston, 41 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


~ | Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. | 


Pumps tor Water, X&c., &c. 


¥. Col. WHITE, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. Parsons, Sup’t and Eng’r, Rochester Gas-Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GrEorGE W. Epeg, Engineer, Jersey City Gas-Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

J. H. Gautier & Co., Fire Brick Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

Professor SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. 

JOHN HARRISON, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CHARLES FABEN, Superintendent and Engineer Toledo Gas-Light Co., Toledo, O. 
Perer F. Burris, Supt. and Engineer, Chicago Gas-Light Co., Chicago, Ill. 
JAMES R, SMEDBERG, Consulting Engineer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., Cal. 


JOHN McNEAL & 
SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe. 


Works—Burlington, N. J. 
Office—117 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Having withdrawn from the firm of R. D. Woop & Co., the 
practical management of which we have had since the organ- 
ization of that firm until June 1871, we have now completed 
our Works for the manufacture of CAST IRON PIPE and 
Castings generally. 

Having immediate rail and water communication with New 
| York and Philadelphia, as well as the coal and iron regions, 
| we have every advantage of situation. 

Our experience in the manufacture of Pipe for a great many 
years, has enabled us in rebuilding to practically apply Ma- 
chinery and Fixtures of the very best character, to insure 

} good work, 

| We are now prepared to contract for this class of Castings 
under the most favorable terms, 

| Wehave associated with us Mr. H. G. H. Tarr, formerly 
| with R. D. Woop & Co., who will take charge of our sales de- 
262-ly 
HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY 
GEO. STACEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 


GAS-HOLDERS. 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET, Cin 
| cinnati, Ohio. 





REFERENCE. 

Baton Rouge, La., Gas Ca. 
Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Peoria, Ll., Gas Co, 


Indianopolis Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. 
Springfield, O., Gas Co. | Quincy, Iil., Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. | Champaign, Ills., Gas Co. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. | Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co, | Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas C'o. | Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 
Burlington, Iowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co, | Denver City, Cal., Gas Co. 
R. T. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





JARTIES WRITING TO THE UNDERSIGNED ON GAS 
| Matters, will please address J. B. CHICHESTER, 
Engineer, Bayonne and Greenville Gas-Light Co., 


303-6m Bergen Point, N. J, 
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KEYSTONE IRON. WORKS, 


2132 FILBERT STREET, Philadelphia, 
G. W. KRAFT, Proprietor, 


MANUFACTURES 


GAS O M 


PURIFYING} 
BARROWS. 


~ 
4 
4 


COKI 


S, 


- 
4 


COAL CARS, 


BOXE 





Wrought tron Work for Bridges, 


KTTERS 


| a i 


wll. it ll [ 





ISA0H LHOLAY 


r. 
> 
. 


‘STOOUu 


Buildings, Steam Boilers, Tanks, Stills, &c. 


Particuiar Attention paid to Alterations and Hepairs. 





PROVIDENCE 


Steam & Cas Pipe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 
BUILDERS OF 
Coal and Rosin Gas Works, 
FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


sD 


Estimates furnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- 
facture Gas in any Locality. 


Gasholders, 
Iron Truss Retort House Roofs, 
Water Tanks, 
Purifier Covers, 
Coke Barrows, 


Cast Iron Socket Pipe. 
Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works, 
For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works have 
been successfully used for many years past. They require but 
small outlay, and afford a safe and economical ight. 


FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES: 


EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS, 
REFER TO 


Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass.; Youngstown 
dvhio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co.; Homer and 
Jurtiand, N. Y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co.; North 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co.; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co, : Taunton, Mass., Gas Co.; Paw- 
tucket, R. L., Gas Co, 
FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J.C, HARTSHORN, Treas 
S. MILLETT THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Office and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Office in Syracuse, N. Y., No. 1 Granger Block. 

HM. A. » BRANCH, Agent. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & Cco., 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantie Ornaments, &c, 
Saiesroom, 597 BROADWAY, 

Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 
NEW YORK. 
Special designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Haus, Lodges, &c, 


Smith & Ellis, 
IRON FOUNDRY & PIPE WORKS, 
Philadelphia. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND 3,4, ANDE 
INCH CAST IRON GAS PIPES 
OH HAND, FOR IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY. 


&& GAS WORKS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
291-6m 


P. P. DEILY, J. FOWLER. 


DEILY & FOWLER, 
39 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
BUILDERS OF 


GAS WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, 
CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, 
COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT 
WORK CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 
Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works and 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of 
Water Tanks, Oil Stills, Etc. 
REFER TO 
M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 
Franklin Woolman, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 
O. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., N. J. 
Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. 
D. H’ Smith, Watkins Gas Co., Watkins, N. Y. 
W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. 
E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co., Ill. 
Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamazoo Gas 
Co., Michigan. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 
w. J. Ball, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


(TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY.) 


‘‘A SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING.” 


900 pages, large 4to, profusely ilustrated. 

Tnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 
nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 
generally. 


Price $15, payable on delivery. 


It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
dressed to the compiler, JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
Engineer 8. F. Gas Co., San Francisco, Cal., or Editors AMER- 


PENN., 





ICAN GAS-LIGHTJOURNAL, No. 42 Pine street, N. Y.§ 





SABBATON’S PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 


MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES 


Perfect in their operation. Very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the “ ne plus ultra” 
of Coke Screening Shovels. 

Orders addressed only to 


0. R. BUTLER, 
Sole Agent. 
No. 96 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


OFFICE OF 
THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 


Cc. K. GARRISON, President. 

E. W. McGINNIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, Chief Engineer. 
LEONARD D. GALE, Consulting Chemist. 


GENTLEMEN: We beg leave to inform you, that we have 
purchased the Patent process for making ILLUMINATING 
GAS from PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


Gale and Rand Patents, 


and we are now prepared to treat with you for the use of said 
process by your Company. 

We are also prepared to contract for putting said process 
into successful operation in your works, furnishing all the 
necessary plans, materials, and workmen for that purpose. 


We do not deem it necessary to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription, here, of the processes above referred to, deeming 
it sufficient to state, to secure your interest and investigation. 
that they have been in successful operation, for months, in a 
number of Gas-Light Works in the United States, and are 
now being introduced in the works of the Mutual Gas-Light 
Company, of New York City; the Citizens’ Gas-Light Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn; the New Orleans, San Francisco, and very 
many other Gas-Light Companies throughout the country. 
For full particulars, address 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA. 


P. 0. Box 5220, New York — 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 82 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 


Wharves Locust Point. 
Company’s Office, 29 South me, | Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N, J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 


Company, Maine. 
— | Reterence to them is eaqueates 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


Eprror—Pror. W. H. WAHL, PH.D. 
ASSISTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 





204-ly 





This Journal, devoted to Mechanical and Physioal Science 


Civil Engineering, and the Arts and Manufactures, published 
in monthly numbers of seventy-two pages each, forming two 
volumes per annum, illustrated with engravings and wood- 
cuts. 

The Journal is now in its forty-fifth year of publication, and 
has become a standard work of reference. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Five dollars per annum; payable 
on the issue of the sixth number. When the full subscription 
five dollars) is paid in advance, the numbers will be sent free 

stage 
ommunications and letters on business must be directed 
to the ACTUARY OF THE FRANELIN INSTITUTS, PHILADELPHIA, 
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CHELTENHAM 
Fire Brick and Clay 
Retort Works. 


EVENS & HOWARD | 
PROPRIETORS, ‘ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICK, 
CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 8 to 30 inch diameter, 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC 
OFFICE, 916 MARKET STREET. 
241-ly St. Louis, Mo. 


Bird, Perkins & Job, 


IMPORTERS OF 








Pictou, 
Sydney, 
Lingan, 
Caledonia, 
Westmoreland and Newcastle 


COAL, 


ALSO, 


Ince Hall, Scotch, and Red Bank Gas 
House Cannel, 


27 SoutH St., N. Y. [24 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
AND PIPE WORKS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


wm. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 

We cffer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tically. 

N. B.—Pipe from 8-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths, 

t@- SEND FOR OIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. gy 


TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Company’s* Office, 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore. 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING Point—Baltimore, Md. 


103 StTaTE 8tT., Boston, 











This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas, with an illuminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of verr superior 
Coke, with little Ash, and scarcely any clinker. 304-ly 


CHARLES HUBBARD, JR., 


Consulting Engineer. 


Steel and Iron Forgings, Light and Heavy Steel Castings to 
any pattern. Would call attention to his new article for 
Blacksmith’s Forges, Jones’s Patent Tuyere Iron, which is in 
successful operation In the leading establishments; can be 
used in any Forge now at work, or in combinaticn with Jones’s 
Improved Cast Iron Forge, plain or galvanized. Is prepared 
to furnish estimates of all kinds of Iron work used in the con- 
struction and carrying on of Gas Works, including supplies. 


Sole agents for A. L. Havens’s Adjustable Automatic Dip 
Seal and Improved Retort Lids. Will give personal attention 
to the Foes t execution of all orders, Address 60 Vesey 
Street. New York. 301 








AMES A. WHITNEY, late Editor of the American 
Artisan, and for four years past President of the New 
York Society of Practical Engineering, has opened an office as 
Patent Agent, Expert in Patent Cases, and 
Mechanical Engineer, 


At No, 128 Broapway, Room 11, NEw YorK Ciry, 

Mr. Whitney has had a practical experience of more than 

twelve years spent in pursuits directly connected with indus- 

trial operations and Patent Agency business, which will ena- 

ble him to care for the interests of his patrons in the most 
Ws 








T. F. ROWLAND, 


Continental Works, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
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GAS-HOLDERS 


OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains, 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch. Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 


B.S. BENSON & SON, 
No. 112 BROADWAY, N. Y., ROOM 1. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


And Fittings for Gas & Water Maina, £&e. 


All sizes from 8 to 30 inches, cast vertically, in lengths of 
123¢ feet. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President, 
T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer. 
c. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 
JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 
CHARLES A, JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
WILLIAM G, PECK, LL.D., Mechanics. 
JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 
OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. 
JOHN 8S. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 


The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for 
the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. 
For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
amination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo- 
nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted 
without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sub- 





ply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
252-ly Dean of the Faculty. 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company,. 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs. of 

illuminating wer, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of ime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
ef coke of good quality. 

It has been for many — very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 

ies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 
mpanies of Brook! n, N. Y.; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
‘pany of Baltimore, . and and Providence Gas Light Com- 


best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 





satisfactory manner, 






‘pany, Providence, R. 
The 
given to orders, 224-ly. 


jects taught. For further information and for catalogue, ap- | 


IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe, 


FROM TWO INCHES TO SIX_FEET DIAMETER 
HENRY G. NICHOLS, 
SELLING AGENT. 
14 PLATT STREET, N. Y. 291-6m 
ce. #} LUDLOW 


Valve Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


Make Valves—Double and Single Gate—¥ inch to 36 inch, 
for Water, Gas and Steam. 


** CINCINNATI, March, 1870. 
“T would say that if any certificate 
or affidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
will be cheerfully given. I think, how 
ever, that the Valve proves for itself. 
** JOSEPH MAYER, 
“Superintendent Water Works. 





“DAYTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 


“T have to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily unde 
all degrees of pressure. In a words 


| they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular. 
“GEORGE LEHMAN, 
‘Chairman Water Works Committee. 








| 
“CANTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 

* We are now using and have been, since the commence- 
ment of our works, your valves, and they are proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

: *“JoHN S. SHORB, 
| ** Superintendent Water Works.” 





‘PEORIA WATER WORKS, July 1870. 
| “With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. The 
|; action has.been perfect under all degrees of pressure, a 
| have given perfect satisfaction. 

| “8. A. Kinsey, Ex. Sup’t. 
| “JOHN J. STeicer, S 





“ BROOKLYN GAS LAGHT _OMPANY 


“T take great pleasure in saying thatthey give perfect 

| tisfaction—opening easily and quickly, and requiring no eff 
| to start them ; even after they have been Closed for month 
“A, F. HAVENS, Engineer.” 


| 
| 
| “ OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS, 14th June, 1870, 
| “Tam pleased to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 
| bought from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 
| Manufacturing Co., have given me perfect satisfaction. The 
| double gate water valve, bought for a special purpose, also 
works admirably. We want no better valves, The Indicator 
on your valves is a great improvement over the old style. 
“ THOS. R. BROWN, Engineer.” 
MURRAY & BAKER, 
ss 
Builders, 
And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS, 


Practical 





2” WORKS AT THE RAILWAY Depots, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 





We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
| mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones, 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character. 
izes our dealings. 

We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
our patterns and works here, MURRAY & BAKER, 
| 198-ly Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
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THE AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York. 
SAMUEL DOWN, Prusipenr. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vios-Paesipenr. THOMAS J. EARLE, Sxorgrary. 
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SAMUEL DOWN WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY OARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD, 


. THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia, 






This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 
The combination ot Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


and excellence of Workmanship. Orders addressed 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
West Twenty-Second Street, New York. Arch and TwentySecond Streets, Philadelphia, 821 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 


BALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


_—«[—_—_er_*’r—_vY\w’—“™’- 


GEHO. CC. HICKS & CO. 
et & | 


























SUGAR REFINERIES. 
TILES AND BLOCKS OF ALL KINDS. 


FIRE BRICK. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. - 
ALL KINDS OF FIRE CLAY MATERIALS! § 
The Only XX Fire Brick. 


; 8" RETORTS OF THE VARIOUS SIZE 
KEPT ON HAND. 













HARRIS & BROTHER, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRAGTIOAL GAS WMWEVBR WANVUPAGCTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas 1 cnigieale Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a — of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 





~~ 











J. Wesley Harris, Washington Harris, Wm. Wallace Goodwin. 
CAS PURIFICATION. | C. CEFRORER, | B. 8, BENSON. 
— Manufacturer of MANUFACTURER OF 


St. John and Cartwright’s Gas BURNERS. = 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, eee) 


Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- . * ° 
moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sur- FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC., Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings, 





passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials, Saves No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- | —— 

ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easily sulphu- RILEY A. BRICK & CO. W H 

rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- He r Cas and ater Mains. 
monia, Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harlem MANUFACTURERS OF Ail sizes from 8 to 80 inch cast vertically in 123¢ feet lengths 
New York (2ist street); Port Morris; Hunter's Point; East 

New York; Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis- CAST IRON PIPES * Office & Factory 52 East Monument St., 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Meriden, Ct., BALTIMORE, MD. 

and being introduced in many other places. FOR WATER AND GAS, 





Cost 70 cents per bushel. One bushel for each square foot iy ’ 
of Purifier sufficient. Rights to use for life of Patents, for ALSO. 
daily — of ee in oy under 25,000 $200; under ° FILE FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
50,000, ; under 100,000 ; $250 additional for each addi- oiedion 
tional 50,000 perday.' | ; ’ GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS 


For further information and instructions, apply to TBSC 
ST, JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, OF EVERY DELCRIPTION, CROCKERY SERENS TO PRISER SE Te See 
2ist Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Works. CaN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY, Can 
t®” Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for No. 89 White Street, New York. procure a very neat and desirable File or Cover at this office. 








he prepared composition is increasing so repidly that delays 
supply may occur. Ritzy A. Brick. Jas L. Ropxrtsow. ! Price $1, postage prepaid 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, 


Lamp Posts, Etc. 





For the accommodation of parties who may want small lots 
Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yard in 
New York City. 

We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pips. 
from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of tie 
country. 

R. PAINE, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 
SECOND FLOOR. 


GLOUCESTER IRON WORKS. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Davip 8. Brown, Pres’t. 
BENJ. CHEW, Treas. 


3-tf 





JAMES P. MICHELLON, Sec’y. 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Sup’t. 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 6 North Seventh St., (west side.) 


———99——=" 


CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE 


PIPE CAST VERTICAL. 
14 to 48 inches diameter. 


Cast Iron Flange Heating 
and Steam Pipe. 


STOP VALVES FOR WATER OR 
GAS, ALL SIZES. 


Fire Hydrants, 


GAS HOLDERS,| 
TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE. 


t@” Castings and Wrought Iron Work of all kinds for Ga, 


 §. FULTON & CO, 


PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 
Manufacturers of 
PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 
PIPES. 


Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT 
AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


Founpep sy Pror. Srm1im™an 1n 1818, 
And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 








Editors and Proprietors: Profs, Silliman and Dana, 

Associate Editors: Profs, Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrili of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc, 

A Third Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 
umes a year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, or 50 cents a number. 

A few complete sets on sale of the first and second series, 

Address, SILLIMAN & DANA, 
New Haven, Ct. 


_ NORTHWESTERN 
GAS AND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 





oo 





Fig. 2. 


A—Cylinder of Wood. B—Band of Iron. 


Fic. 2.—Thimble for Connection. 


Above is a cut of the 


WORKS, AT BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 646 WABASH AVENUE. 


SECTION OF GAS PIPE. 








Fia. 3. 


C—Coating of Hydraulic or Asphaltum Cement. 


Fia. 3-—Horizontal Section and Connection. 


“WYCKOFF PATENT IMPERISHABLE GAS PIPE,” 


manufactured by the NorTHWESTERN Gas AND WaTER PipgE Company. 


This Pipe is made of White Pine, one inch to sixteen inches bore, in sections eight feet long, 


rounded in a lathe, coated inside and out with Asphaltum, connected with a tenon, or socket, and 


Gas conducting Main in use, 





DENNIS LONG & CO., 
Union Pipe Works, 


Louisville Pipe Foundry, 
AND 
Union Foundry and Machine Shops, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, 
All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand. 


2 inch Pipes in 8 feet lengths. 3 inch to 60 inch cast n12 
feet lengths. 


RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS, CON- 
DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, PURI- 
FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T’S, CROSSES, 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &c. 
GAS-HOLDERS. 


And every description of work necessary for Gas or Water 








Companies. 


B@™ Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List. 








a thimble joint, perfectly air and water tight, being driven together with cement furnished by the 
Company. When laid its cost is about one half that of Iron Pipe, and is uNquEsTIoNABLy the best 


242-ly 


JESSE Ww STARR & SONS, 
Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, 


for Purifiers, Station Meters of all sizes. 


GAS HCLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 
With cast iron guide and suspension frames. GAS GOV- 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS. Street Main  n- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SIEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 8 to 80 inches, for both Water ana 
Gas, 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works, 226-tf 
JESSE W. STARR. BENJ, F. ARCHEE 


BENJ, A. STARR, 
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by, 
“in C aa’ 
lay Retort Works, St. B®” 


PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKU MET), 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


sa” Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 





WILSON & GARDNER. 





W orks, Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


Office, 96+ Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rooms 1 and 2. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TILA Etc. 


FROM CLAY, SAME SPECIES, AND EQUAL TO 


BEST BELGIAN. 


sa ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. IMPROVED WORKING PLANS OF THREES AND FIVES UPON APPLICATION. 
——00 
REFERENCES: 


Gas Works Northwest, West, and South. 


“NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


Retort Works. 


Ge” Established in 1845. eg 
(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 


MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


Retort Works, 


T| 
| 
| 
MAURER & WEBER, 
| 
| 





(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 
PROPRIETORS, 
B. KREISCHER & SON, Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C. 
OFFICE, Manufactures of 


| 58 Gocrck street, cor. Delancy,™-¥:| ETRE BRICK AND LILES, 


GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK Of all shapes and sizes. 
Of all shapes and sizes. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. | $2" Articles of every description made to order at short 


§ Articles of every description made to order at the | notice. 
shortest notice, Hy. _MAURER, ADAM WEBER. 


B. KREISCHER 4 SON. | LACLEDE FIRE BRICK _ 


GRAHAMITE J Ph ai JERSEY CITY | AND 
OR GAS METER WORKs. Clay Retort Works, 


RITCHIE MINERAL. — | Chatenham, St, Lows Coy Mo, 
| 











The yield of this Asphalt is nearly double, and the Candle R. M. POTTER & co. ’ | Laclede Fire Brick Manufactnring Co. 
Power more than double the product of Gas Coais, and it is 
enricher and stimulant, in the proportion of five per cent. en 
Yield 15,000 to 16,000 feet per gross ton. Illuminating power ('QNSUMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY, | NOW READY AND FOR YR SALE, 
very strong. It is incapable of spontaneous combustion or! « : - “ 
caking in the heap, and is used by simple addition to the | Station Meters, Center Seals, Gover-| 
We sell at figures which allow a much larger profit to the nors, Pressure Registers, | Svstem of Bookkeeping 
purchaser, with better light than any standard coal, | 
halt ts used in the manufacture of Varnish, Roofing, Ship sent either theck, P. O. Order, 
aint, Tiles, Pavements, Water Proof Paper, Cloth, and for os kb te een re — 
Water, Gasses, Alkalies, or Acids, tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P 
The Ritchie Mineral Resin and Oil Co, &®” And all apparatus in use at the Gas Works _gg FODELL, Philadelphia, or 
A. M. CALLENDER & CC. 


extensively used by great and small companies, chiefly as an MANUFACTURERS OF Office, 901 Pine Street. _Warehouse, | 1007 N. | N. Levee, St. Louis 
30 to 32 candles. One bushel of lime purifies 6000 feet. Coke : , | FODELL’S 
charge 
No gas material is atonce so safe and so cheap. OurAs-| AND ALL KINDS OF PRESSURE GAUGBS. | FOR GAS COMPANIES. 
all purposes where a coating is required that is unaffected by Experimental Meters and Standard Test Gas wlders, | ™, Registered 4 ‘printed headings and forms on this sys- 
veg #u Ne 27 South Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 14 Morris St.. Jersey City, N. J. ay Office Gas-LIGHT JOURNA\, 42 Pine St., N-Y. 
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GRAHAM™M’S 
Patent Anti-Freezing 
LAMP POST. 

THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 
POST EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE 

PUBLIC. 

















Wooster, OHIO 
Jan. 24, 1871. 
J. W. GRAHAM, 
Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th inst at hand. 











In reply I would say 
that we have tested the 
six anti-freezing Lamp 
Posts purchased from 




















you, and find them to 
be all as you represent- 
ed. Whilst nearly a 
dozen of our sixty-five 
Posts were frozen down 
last month and first of 
this not one of yours 
was affected by the 
heavy frost. What can 
you sell them at? 
Yours traly, 
LUCAS FLATTERY 
Sec’y Wooster Gas- 











SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 








The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster 


And Patent Compensator. 


nok 


i 


| 
| 


ct 
all | 





i They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubyc feet of gas per hour; will increase the production and illuminating 


power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely 
the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its 
operation. 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE. 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably bailt, and can be driven with one-third the power required to drive the 
ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 to 20 tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time 
required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent fuel. Address 


JAMES M. SAYRE, Treasurer. 
CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. OrFick, 9% LIBERTY STREET, New York. 


G. G. PORTER, President. 





Light Co. 
Address the Patentee, 
J. W. GRAHAM, 


250-9t Chillicothe, Ohio. 







AGENCY FOR 


GIBSON’S IMPROVEMENT 


IN THE 
Manufacture of Coal Gas, 


41 PINE STREET, ROOM I. 


The undersigned having been appointed Special Agent for 
the introduction of GIBsoNn’s Substitute for Dip-Pipes in the 
Manufacture of Coal Gas, respectfully presents for the con 
sideration of Gas-Light Companies the Circulars and Pam- 
phiet issued by the American Coal Gas-Light Imp. Co., de- 
scriptive of the value of G1Bson’s Improvement, and the mede 
by which Gas-Light Companies can satisfy themselves of its 
usefulness, without trouble or expense, at their own works, 

Orders for fitting up Valves of any desired form or patent, 
subject to the generality af the Gibson claim, and also for SUPPLIES 
and MATERIALS of every description required forthe use of Gas 
Light Companies promptly attended to by 

W. H. GRENELLE, Special Agent. 

REFERENCE.—RICHARD MERRIFIELD,. Esq, late Vice 

President MANHATTAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 


WORKS UPON CAS. 


POWDITCH.—THE ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUA- 
> TION, Purification, and Use of Coal Gas, with illustra- 


| tions, 8vo. cloth. Price, $4.50. 





THE GAS MANAGER'S HAND BOOK; consisting of 
Tables, Rules, and Useful Information for Gas Engineers, 
Managers, and others engaged in the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. By Thomas Newbigging; 8vo. 
cloth, $5.75, 

BOW ER—Gas Engineer’s Book of Reference, illustrated, 
ito. Price, 75e, 

CLEGG—Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 5th edi 
tion, enlarged, 4to, cloth, Price, $10.50, 

“OLBURN—The Gas Works of London, 12mo, boards, 
Price, 60 cents, 
iAS CONSUMERS’ GUIDE—A Hand Book of Instruction 
on the proper management and economical use of gas, 
ete., etc. l2mo., cloth, Price, $1.00, 

HUGUES—Gas Works and Manufacturing Coal Gas, 12mo. 
Price, $1.20, 

MASON—The Gasfitter’s Guide, paper. Price, 50 cents. 

DHURCOURT—De l'Eclairage du Gas. Par E. R. Hur 
court, 3d edition. Paris, 1863; Svo. and plates, $6.00, 

RICHARD—Gas Consumer’s Guide, 12mo. Price, 50 cents, 

SW EET—Special Report on Coal, showing its Distribution, 
Classification, and Cost, delivered over different routes to 
various points in the State of New York, and the principal 
cities on the Atlantic Coast. By 8S. H. Sweet, with Geo- 
logical Maps. 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, $3. 

SUGG—Gas Manipulation, with a description of the v rious 
Instruments and Apparatus employed in the Analysis of 
Coal and Coal Gas, 8vo., cloth. Scarce. 

WILKINS—How to Manage Gas; 24mo., paper. Price, 25c, 

SCHILLING—Traite d’Eclairage par le Gaz. Price, $22. 

For sale by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street 
(Upstairs), 
s@- Our new and revised Catalogue of American and 
Foreign Scientific Books, 80 p. 8vo., sent to any address, on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stamps, 2382 
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MORRIS, TASKER & COQO., 
PASCAL IRON woOxreas, 


Corner Fifth and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia, and No. 15 Gold Street, New York. 


Established 1821, 


THOMAS T. TASKER, Jr., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 
FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS CORNER FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &c., of all Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans, 


No. 1 sa : 
E Messrs. Morris, Tasker & Co., respectfully ask the at 
tention of Gas Engineers and others, interested in the erec 
tion of Gas Works and the manufacture of Gas for illuminat 


ing purposes, to their new and improved By-Passes, which 


are made from entirely new and original designs. a 
: =e 


Tf 
mt I 


_ i az SVE 
rare constructed with water seal compartments to Wil ri 
pass the gas through the required channels without leakage ; | 
with drip chambers to catch the water of condensation, tar, 
and ammoniacal liquor; and also with a loose or cireular 


valve, to control the direction of the gas flow. 


. . . <2 ? po nm » Ry-Passes i » £ Ye ill sty ons. are 
By Pass with Drip for Single Ap- The By-Passes shown in the annexed illustrations, are 
paratus. similar in construction and varied in size to suit works of dif- 


ferent capacity 


By Pass with Drips for two 
Apparatus, 


No. 3. No. 1 is a By-Pass for Gas Works of small generating 
power, and using but a single apparatus ; the gas from the 
retorts enters the proper nozzle, as shown by the arrow, and 
being deflected by the diaphragm of the valve over one of the 
vertical partitions of the drip chambers, it passes through 
one of the nozzles to the meter and returns to be again de- 
flected by the rotary valve to the gas holder. 

No, 2 is a By-Pass for using two apparatus, the gas is en 
tered and the direction of its current is controlled similarly 
to that of No. 1, just described. 


Meter By Pass with Drip. No. 3 is a By-Pass for passing the gas around the meter 


or not, according to the set ef the loose or circular valve. 

No. 4 is a sectional view of No, 3, and fully illustrate: 
the construction and arrangement of the various By-Passes ; 
the vertical partitions P are placed at right angles and divide 


the By-Pass into four drip chambers, they extend to within a 





short distance of the bottom to allow the water W, which 
forms the water seal, to circulate freely; the valve V is con- 
structed with a diaphragm which divides it diametrically, the Section of No. 3. 
edges from ground joints with the upper edges of the parti 
tions P, to prevent the gas from leaking from one chamber to 
another, and also to protect the ground surfaces from the cor- 


rosive action of the gas. 


Single By Pass with Drip. No. 5 is a single By-Pass with Drip Chambers 





